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Variations  in  the  Reports  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.1 

The  variations  between  the  several  contemporary  re- 
ports of  the  dedicatory  address  delivered  by  President 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  on  the  19th  of  November,  1863, 
and  the  innumerable  versions  since  published,  are  re- 
markable, especially  because  of  the  brevity  of  the  ad- 
dress, its  importance  alike  in  subject  and  matter,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  spoken,  and  the  char- 
acter and  office  of  the  orator.  Attention  has  more  than 
once  been  attracted  to  these  variations,  and  because 
of  the  differences  between  the  earlier  reports  and  the 
version  published  in  autographic  facsimile  in  1864, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  discrepancies  are  due 
either  to  the  blunders  of  the  reporters  or  to  their  at- 
tempts to  improve  its  rhetorical  composition.  Some- 
what careful  examination  of  a  number  of  versions  justi- 
fies the  conclusion  that  while  reporters,  telegraphers, 
and  printers  are  doubtless  responsible  for  some  minor 
variations,  they  are  not  accountable  for  the  rhetorical 
differences,  because  these  are  due  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
revision. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  address  was  read  from 
manuscript ;  if,  therefore,  that  could  be  produced,  any 
discussion  as  to  its  original  form  would  be  needless. 

In  Arnold's  "Lincoln  and  Slavery  "  (1866)  the  ver- 
sion of  the  address  there  given  is  said,  in  a  foot-note  on 
page  424,  to  have  been  "  copied  from  the  original,"  but 
as  it  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the  words  upon 
which  contemporary  and  independent  reports  agree,  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  was  so  copied.  Probably  it 
is  a  transcript  from  the  autograph  copy  made  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1864,  with  which  it  verbally  agrees,  except 
in  the  insertion  of  "and"  in  the  clause  "  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people." 

Curiously  enough,  in  his  later  book,  "  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  (1885),  Arnold  gives  another  version 
agreeing  verbally,  except  in  a  single  word,  with  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  report,  November  20,  1863,  but 
without  reference  to  its  source,  or  explanation  why 
he  selected  that  in  preference  to  the  one  he  had  pre- 
viously quoted. 

In  1875  it  was  stated  by  "The  Congregationalist  " 
that  the  original  manuscript  was  then  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  Carlos  Pierce  of  Boston,  being  bound  in  the  same  \ 
volume  with  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Everett's  oration, 
which,  with  the  address,  had  been  presented  to  the  New 
York  Sanitary  Fair  to  be  disposed  of.  A  copy  of  this 
so-called  original  manuscript  of  the  address  was  printed 
by  "  The  Congregationalist,"  but  comparison  with  con- 
temporary reports  warrants  the  belief  that  the  manu- 
script, if  an  autograph  and  not  a  facsimile  of  the  1864 
revision,  was  an  autograph  of  later  date  than  the  origi- 
nal address.   [See  page  605.] 

In  view  of  the  doubts  which  have  been  expressed 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  original  manuscript,  it 
would  be  remarkable  that,  if  it  is  extant,  no  facsimile 
reproduction  has  been  made,  or  that  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence has  not  otherwise  been  fully  established. 

In  the  absence  of  the  original  manuscript,  we  are 
relegated  to  the  contemporary  reports  for  the  form  of 

1  Major  W.  H.  Lambert  prepared  the  manuscript  of  which  this 
article  is  a  condensation  as  "A  Plea  for  a  Standard  Version  of 
President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address."  Mr.  Nicolay,  on  page 
606,  supplies  the  "  standard  version,"  but  part  of  Major  Lambert's 
paper  is  interesting  as  explaining  the  confusion  of  statements  that 
has  obtained  in  regard  to  the  address. — Editor. 

the  address  as  it  was  delivered ;  but  unfortunately,  these 
differ  verbally  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  uncertain 
which,  if  any,  is  absolutely  correct. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  place  and  circumstances  of 
the  composition  of  the  address.  Arnold,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  (page  328),  asserts  that  the  Presi- 
dent," while  in  the  cars  on  his  way  from  the  White  House 
to  the  battle-field,  was  notified  that  he  wouldbe  expected 
to  make  some  remarks  also  "  ;  that,  "asking  for  some 
paper,  a  rough  -sheet  of  foolscap  was  handed  to  him, 
and,  retiring  to  a  seat  by  himself,  with  a  pencil  he  wrote 
the  address."  So  late  a  notice  is  inherently  improba- 
ble, and  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  statements  made  by 
others  who  had  equal  or  greater  opportunity  for  acquain- 
tance with  the  facts.  Similarly,  Ben  Perley  Poore  says 
("Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  page  228) 
that  "his  remarks  at  Gettysburg  .  .  .  were  written 
in  the  car  on  his  way  from  Washington  to  the  battle- 
field, upon  a  piece  of  pasteboard  held  on  his  knee." 


On  the  contrary,  General  James  B.  Fry  in  the  same 
book  (page  403)  declares  that  he  is  confident  that  the 
statement  that  the  Gettysburg  speech  was  written  in 
the  car  en  route  to  that  place  is  an  error.  He  was  in 
the  car  as  an  escort  to  the  President,  and  had  therefore 
opportunity  to  know  whereof  he  speaks.  He  says  :  "  I 
have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  writing  or  even 
reading  his  speech  during  the  journey  ;  in  fact,  there 
was  hardly  any  opportunity  for  him  to  read  or  write." 

The  Hon.  Edward  McPherson  and  Judge  Wills  of 
Gettysburg  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  address  was 
written  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  room  at  Judge  Wills's  house, 
where  he  was  a  guest  during  his  stay  in  Gettysburg. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  McPherson's  assertion  that  before  retiring  on  the 
night  of  the  l8th  the  President  inquired  the  order  of 
the  exercises  of  the  next  day,  and  wrote  out  his  re- 
marks there,  and  it  is  probable  that  what  he  wrote  was 
the  final  draft  of  his  address  before  its  delivery. 

Noah  Brooks,  in  his  "Life  of  Lincoln  "  (page  394), 
and  with  still  more  detail  in  his  "  Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Lincoln,"  published  in  this  magazine  for 
February,  1878,  declares  that  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
19th  of  November,  1863,  the  President  told  him  that 
Mr.  Everett  had  kindly  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  address 
in  order  that  the  same  ground  might  not  be  gone  over 
by  both, .and  he  added:  "There  is  no  danger  that  I 
shall.  My  speech  is  all  blocked  out.  It  is  very  short." 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Brooks's  question  whether  the  speech 
was  written,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  Not  exactly  writ- 
ten ;  it  is  not  finished,  anyway." 

Mr.  Brooks  states  that  the  speech  was  written  and 
rewritten  a  great  many  times,  and  was  revised  some- 
what after  Mr.  Lincoln  reached  Gettysburg.  "  As  he 
read  it  from  the  manuscript  he  made  a  few  verbal 
changes.  These  changes  did  not  appear  in  the  report 
printed  at  the  time  by  the  newspapers,  but  they  were 
embodied  in  the  draft "  afterward  made  for  publication. 
Mr.  Brooks  in  his  "  Life  "  gives  a  facsimile  of  this 
draft,  repeating  it  in  print,  but  with  the  fatality  that 
has  attended  the  publication  of  this  address  his  printed 
version  is  not  a  literal  transcript  of  his  facsimile.  1 

The  introductory  phrase,  "  The  President  then  de- 
livered the  following  dedicatory  speech,"  is  practically 

1  In  Stoddard's  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  pages  413-15.  the  facsimile  is 
also  given,  with  a  printed  copy,  which  likewise  differs  from  the  fac- 
simile. 

ntical  in  all  the  Associated  Press  reports,  as  are 
iso  the  locations  of  the  bracketed  words  denoting  ap- 
plause. There  are  verbal  differences  between  the  sev- 
eral reports,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the 
common  origin. 

The  reports  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  papers  agree, 
except  that  those  in  the  "  Ledger,"  "  Press,"  and  "  Bul- 
letin "  differ  each  in  a  single  instance  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  report  in  the  "North  American,"  the 
differences  being  obviously  misprints.  The  reports  in 
the  New  York  papers  also  agree  with  one  another  save 
in  a  single  instance,  probably  due  to  a  typographical 
error.  The  Boston  papers  also  agree  substantially,  with 
only  three  verbal  variations.  But  the  Boston,  Spring- 
field, New  York,  and  Philadelphia  versions  differ  from 
one  another  in  a  number  of  details,  probably  due  to  er- 
rors in  telegraphing,  but  which  are  correct  and  which 
erroneous  is  not  easily  determined. 

The  "  Philadelphia  Inquirer,"  November  20,  1863, 
and  the  Cincinnati  "Daily  Gazette,"  November  21, pub- 
lished reports  of  the  address  which  differ  materially 
from  each  other  and  from  the  Associated  Press  reports, 
and,  while  apparently  independent  in  source,  are  rather 
paraphrases  than  literal  reports.  They  are,  however, 
probably  free  renderings  of  stenographic  notes  made 
at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Henry  Edwards,  George  William  Bond,  and  Charles 
Hale,  commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew 
to  represent  Massachusetts  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  appended  to  their 
;'  report,  printed  with  the  governor's  address  to  the 
[  legislature,  January  8,  1864  (Senate  Document  No.  1), 
a  copy  of  President  Lincoln's  speech.  They  assert  that 
this  speech  "  has  not  generally  been  printed  rightly, 
having  been  marred  from  errors  in  telegraphing,"  and 
that  it  "  is  appended,  .  .  .  in  the  correct  form,  as  the 
words  actually  spoken  by  the  President,  with  great 
deliberation,  were  taken  down  by  one  of  the  under- 
signed." a 


But  because  of  the  possibility  of  doubt  concerning 
the  exact  verbal  accuracy  of  the  commissioners'  re- 
port, and  of  the  eminent  desirability  that  there  should 
be  an  absolutely  standard  version  of  the  immortal  pro- 
duction, and  because  of  the  impossibility  so  to  reconcile 
all  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  newspaper  reports  as  to 
obtain  the  standard  from  them,  as  well  also  in  respect  to 
the  evident  desire  of  President  Lincoln  that  by  the  "final 
form  he  gave  the  address  ...  he  intended  it  should 
be  judged  "  (McPherson,  in  the  "Nation,"  September  9, 
1875),  and  to  his  rights  as  an  author,  there  should  be 
no  hesitancy  to  accept  the  words  as  with  his  own  pen  he 
transcribed  them  when  asked  for  an  autograph  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair  in  Baltimore, 
in  1864,  and  as  in  facsimile  they  were  reproduced  in 
"Autograph  Leaves  of  our  Country's  Authors  "  (Bal- 
timore :  Cushings  &  Bailey,  1864),  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fair. 

In  an  address  so  brief  but  so  momentous  every  syl- 
lable tells,  and  though  the  differences  between  this 
version  and  the  earlier  reports  are  few  and  seemingly 
immaterial,  the  changes  intensify  the  strength  and 
pathos  of  the  speech,  and  add  to  its  beauty,  and  as  so 
written  these  words  cannot  be  too  jealously  perpetu- 
ated as  the  final  expression  of  the  sublime  thought  of 
the  immortal  author. 

-Mr.  Charles  Hale  of  the  "  Boston  Advertiser." 
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WHEN  LINCOLN'S  BODY  ARRIVED  IN  BUFFALO.— At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of: 
April  27,  1865  the  train  bearing  the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field stopped  in  Buffalo  and  the  martyred  president  lay  in  state  in  St.  James'  hall  for  two; 
days.   Despite  the  early  hour  thousands  lined  Main  street  as  the  cortege  moved  along. 


AMOUS  LINCOLN 
SPEECH  71  YEARS 

OLD  TOMORROW 

i  

frowd  at  Gettysburg  Is 
Disappointed. 

BY  FRANK  CIPRIANI. 

Seventy-one  years  ago  tomorrow  a 
all,  gaunt  man,  dressed  in  somber 
jlack,  uncrossed  his  lanky  legs,  rose 
■lowly  from  his  chair  on  a  flag'  draped 
ilalform,  and  stepped  forward  several 
'eel.  Some  15,00(1  silent  men  and 
.vomen  looked  on  and  waited.  For  a 
noment  he  stood  with  his  bands 
ilasped,  his  head  bowed  in  an  attitude 
-if  prayer.  Then  he  adjusted  his  old 
fashioned  spectacles.  From  a  pocket 
if  his  Prince  Albert  coat  he  took  sev- 
eral sheets  of  paper.  He  held  them 
before  him,  then  in  a.  thin,  high  voice 
began: 

"Four     score     and     seven  years 
ago  " 

The  scene  was  the  Gettysburg  bat- 
tlefield, the  occasion  the  dedication  of 
a  new  national  cemetery  in  honor  of 
the  Union  soldiers  who  had  given  up 
their  lives  on  that  field  a  few  months 
earlier.  The  speaker  was  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Little  Applause;  Disappointed. 

He  spoke  slowly,  without  gestures. 
Sharp-eared  listeners  caught  the  trace 
of  a  southern  intonation  in  his  words. 
Almost  before  the  large  audience  had 
•aught  the  swing  of  his  address  he 
lopped.    There  was  a  mild  burst  of 
Ipplause;  there  had  been  smatterings 
<C  applause  as  he  delivered  the  ad- 
dress.   But  none  of  it  was  wild,  none 
f  it  thunderous.  Lincoln  turned  away, 
bviously  disappointed.    "  That  speech 
von't  scour,"  he  told  friends.  He  f re- 
cently used  the  word  "  scour  "  10  de- 
;ribe  things  which  he  believed  would 
n.ot  stand  the  test  of  time. 
,  But  history  has  contradicted  Lin- 
lln.    His  speech  did  "scour."    It  is 
oday  regarded  as  one  of  the  three 
upreme  masterpieces  of  English  elo- 
uence  of  an  ume,  a  fit  companion  of 
liis  own  second  inaugural  address,  and 
William  Pitt's  oratorical  toast  follow- 
ing the  victory  of  Trafalgar. 

There  is  a  story  behind  ihe  Gettys- 
burg- address. 

I        Everett  Invited  lo  Speak. 

*  The  confederacy  reached  its  high 
ater  mark  at  Gettysburg,  then  re- 
fded, , leaving  at  least  30,000  dead, 
jounded,  and  captured  behind.  The 
*nion  toll  was  23,000.  The  task  of  giv- 
ng  decent  burial  to  the  federal  soldiers 
msls  tremendous,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion O.C  David  Wills  of  Pennsylvania. 
,  he  ,  ya/jous  Union    si  a  ips    agreed  to 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


build  a  national  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, .  _  - 

The  cemetery  commission,  which  in- 
cluded Col.  Clark  E.  Carr  of  Illinois. 

after  com- 
pleting the 
physical  ar- 
r  angements 
of  the  proj- 
ect, decided 
that   a  for- 
mal dedica- 
tion   of  the 
g-  roll  11  d  s 
should  be 
a  r  r  a  n  ged. 
This  meant 
inviting  an 
outstanding 
orator.  Al- 
most as  naturally  as  they  breathed,  the 
commissioners,  with  one  mind,  without 
any  dissent,  turned  to  Edward  Everett, 
America's  foremost  orator,  a  former 
United  Stales  senator,  a  former  gov- 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  a  former  sec- 
retary of  state. 

Accordingly  an  invitation  wa»  sent 
to  Everett  to  deliver  the  dedicatory 
speech.  The  date  indicated  was  Oct. 
23.  Everett,  accepted,  but,  insisting  on 
adequate  time  in  which  to  prepare  his 
address,  suggested  that  the  dedication 
be  postponed  to  Nov.  13.  This  was 
done;  it  was  well  known  that  Everett 
was  'meticulous  and  fastidious  about 
his  speeches,  that  he  rehersed  them 
carefully  and  memorized  every  word, 
comma  and  period. 

With  Everett's  acceptance  and  the 
dedication  date  settled,  the  cemetery 
commissioners  then  sent  formal  invi- 
tations to  Lincoln,  his  cabinet,  and 
scores  of  other  Washington  dignitaries. 
A  Few  Appropriate  Remarks. 
At  the  time  no  one  considered  ask- 
ing- Lincoln  to  speak.  Although  he 
was  highly  regarded  as  a  political 
orator,  he  was  an  unknown  in  the 
matter  of  delivering  an  address  upon 
"  such  a  grave  and  solemn  occasion 
as   that  of   the  memorial  services." 


etery,  which  was,  incidentally,  the 
first  national  burial  ground  in  the 
country. 

To  this  day  there  is  still  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  creation  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address.  Some  accounts  hold  that 
Lincoln  wrote  most  or  all  of  it  before 
leaving  the  capital,  and  polished  it  up 
in  the  Wills  home.  One  popular,  but 
apparently  erroneous,  account  declares 
that  he  wrote  his  speech  on  the  tram 
noni     'Washington     to  Gettysburg. 

Gettysburg  was  in  a.  subdued  gala 
mood  on  the  morning'  of  Nov.  10.  A 
town  of  i,:\()0  souls,  it  now  held,  tem- 
porarily,  more   than  15,000— all  pres- 


"Reb"  and  "Yank"  meet  at 
Gettysburg. 

[American  Press  Association  Photo.) 
Some  members  of.  the  commission 
openly  opposed  an  address  by  Lincoln. 
Others,  following  a  suggestion  by  Col. 
Chit,  fell  he  sh'ould  at  least  be  asked 
to  speak. 

After  some  further  discussion  the 
commission  finally  yielded  to  the 
proprieties,  and — this  is  historic — 
asked  Lincoln  10  make  a  "few  appro- 
priate  remarks"  as  chief  executive  ot 
the  nation.  Furthermore  his  "  re- 
marks," the  commission  tactfully  sug- 
gested, would  be  expected  to  follow 
Everett's  oration.  Everett  was  10  be 
the  big  gun. 

Everett  reached  Gettysburg  three 
days  before  the  dedication;  Lincoln 
the  night  before.  The  President 
stayed  overnight  at  the  home,  of  Mr. 
Wills,  the  man  who  originated  the 
idea,  for  the  Gettysburg  National  cem- 


Statuc  of  Gen.  Sedgwick  at 
Gettysburg. 

[W.  ft.  Tipton  Photo.) 

cut  for  Hie  dedication.  At  10  a.  m, 
Lincoln,  in  familiar  black,  and  wear-, 
ing  a  tall  hat  and  white  gauntlets,  left  1 
the  Wills  home.  Because  of  the 
crowds  the  presidential  procession  was 
delayed  in  its  start  untU  11.  At  the 
cemetery  another  delay  occurred  be- 
cause Everett  did  not  arrive  on  time. 

With  Everett's  arrival  the  prelimi- 
nary formalities  commenced.  Then 
came  the  big  moment,  the  address  of 
Everett.  White  haired,  tall,  graceful 
in  his  poise,  certain  of  his  power, 
Everett  faced  the  admiring  throng. 
For  one  hour  and  57  minutes  he  spoke, 
and  thrilled  his  hearers.  His  utter- 
ances were  oratorical  gems  in  their 
perfection.  When  he  finished  he  had 
left  nothing,  it  seemed,  unsaid.  A  roar 
of  enthusiastic  applause  rewarded 
him. 

The  Address  Repeated. 

He  sal  down.  A  dirge  was  sung. 
Then  Ward  Hill  Larnon  introduced 
Lincoln,  who,  according  10  the  ceme- 
tery commission's  invitation,  was  to 
deliver  a  "  lew'  remarks."  The  world 
will  never  be  loo  old  10  read  and  re- 
read his  immortal  address,  so  it  is 
here  repeated: 

"Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  eon- 
'ceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
ihe  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

"  Now  we  ate  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met:  on  a  great  battlefield 
of  that  war.  AVe  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as 
a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  na- 
tion might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

"  Eut,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can- 
not dedicate — we  cannot  conse- 
crate—we  cannot  hallo  w — this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  snuggled  here 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
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poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long-  re- 
member "what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us;  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  lake  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  ga"\  e  the  last  full 
"  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

A  Lukewarm  Reception. 

As  Lincoln  finished,  dwelling  on  the 
last  words,  he  moved  back  slowly,  low- 
ered his  head.  Suddenly  the  audience 
realized  he  was  through.  From  the 
front  ranks  came  applause,  which 
was  taken  up  by  those  in  back.  But, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  pres- 
ent the  acclamation  was  more  for  the 
man  than  the  address.  Lincoln  noted 
the  lukewarm  reception,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  remarked:  "  That  speech 
won't  scour." 

There  are  stories  i  hat  Everett,  at 
the  conclusion  of  Lincoln's  speech, 
stepped  up  to  him,  grasped  his  hand 
and  exclaimed:  "Ah,  Mr.  President. 
How  gladly  would  I  give  my  one  hun- 
dred pages  to  be  the  author  of  your 
twenty  lines! "  Kcpulable  witnesses 
assert  this  never  occurred,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  Everett  actually 
confided  to  friends:  "It  is  not  what 
I  expected  of  him.  I  am  disappointed." 

This  feeling  was  surprisingly  gen- 
eral. Only  a  few  newspapers  of  the 
day,  in  their  editorial  comment,  indi- 
cated recognition  of  Lincoln's  address 
as  a  remarkable  human  utterance. 
This  may  have  been  due,  in  part  to 
the  brevity  of  the  speech,  its  lack  of 
sensationalism,  its  hymnal  tone,  and — 
like  as  not — the  fact  that  the  several 
"  verbatim "  reports  showed  dissimi 
larities  in  text.  Some  of  the  differ- 
ences were  in  punctuation,  some  in 
actual  verbiage. 

The  late  William  E.  Barton,  Lincoln 
authority,  in  his  "  Lite  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  made  an  exhaustive  study 
in  this  matter  of  phraseology  as  re- 
ported by  the  several  agencies. 

lie  found,  for  Instance,  that  one 
transcript  failed  to  include  "  under 
Cod"  in  'lie  expression  "that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom."  ll  is  now  believed 
that  the  phrase  "  undi  r  God"  did  not 


appear  in  the  original  draft  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  that  Lincoln  added  it  ex- 
temporaneously. 

Probably  the  expression  which  more 
than  any  other  has  aroused  analytical 
interest  is  this:  " — government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
Some  researchers  believe  that  Lincoln 
adapted  it  from  the  prolog  of  Wycliff's 
Bible.  Unable  to  substantiate  this,  Dr. 
Barton  reached  the  conclusion  that 
Lincoln  adapted  the  phrase  from  a 


remark  made  by  Theodore  Parker  dur- 
ing a  speech  in  1S5S — to  wit:  "De- 
mocracy is  direct  self-government, 
over  all  the  people,  for  all  the  people, 
and  by  all  the  people."  Lincoln,  it-  is 
known,  was  impressed  by  those  words. 

E-egardless  of  the  "hows,  whensand 
whys "  of  the  address,  it  remains  as 
one  of  the  three  most  famous  in  Eng- 
lish oratorical  literature.  It.  would 
seem  that  Lincoln  made  his  "  few  ap- 
propriate remarks"  count. 


Crowd  at  Gettysburg  Is 


The  cemetery  commission,  which  in- 
cluded Col.  Clark  E.  Carr  of  Illinois, 
after  com-  km,Xi 
pleting 
physical  ar- 
r  angements 
of  the  proj- 
ect, decided 
that  a  J-'01'" 
mal  dedica- 
tion of  the 
g  roil  n  d  s 
should  b  e 
a,  r  r  a  n  ged. 
This  meant 
inviting  an 
outstanding 
orator.  Al- 


Disappointed. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


BY  FRANK  CIPRIANI. 

Seventy-one  years  ago  tomorrow  a 
tall,  gaunt  man,  dressed  in  somber 
black,  uncrossed  his  lanky  legs,  rose 
slowly  from  his  chair  on  a  flag  draped 
platform,  and  stepped  forward  several 
feet.  Some  15,000  silent  men  and 
•women  looked  on  and  waited.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  with  his  hands 
clasped,  his  head  bowed  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer.  Then  he  adjusted  his  old 
fashioned  spectacles.  From  a  pocket 
of  his  Prince  Albert  coat  he  took  sev- 
eral sheets  of  paper.  He  held  them 
before  him,  then  in  a  thin,  high  voice 
began: 

"Four    score    and     seven  years 

ago  "  „ 

The  scene  was  the  Gettysburg  bat- 
tlefield, the-  occasion  the  dedication  of 
a  new  national  cemetery  in  honor  of 
the  Union  soldiers  who  had  given  up 
their  lives  on  that  field  a  few  months 
earlier.  The  speaker  was  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

No  Applause;  Disappointed. 
He  spoke  slowly,  without  gestures. 
Sharp-eared  listeners  caught  the  trace 
of  a  southern  intonation  in  his  words. 
Almost  before  the  large  audience  had 
«:aught  the  swing  of  his  address  he 
stopped.  There  was  a  mild  burst  of 
applause:  there  had  been  smatterings! 
of  applause  as  he.  deliv  ered  i  ne  ad- 
dress. But  none  of  it  was,  wild,  none 
of-lt' thunderous.  Lincoln  turned  away, 
obviously  disappointed.  "  That  speech 
.won't  scour,"  he  told  friends.  He  fre- 
quently used  the  word  ,;  scour  "  to  de- 
scribe things  which  he  believed  would 
jiot  stand  the  test  of  time. 

But  history  has  contradicted  Lin- 
coln. His  speech  did  "  scour."  It  is 
today  regarded  as  one  of  the  three 
supreme  masterpieces  of  English  elo- 
quence of  all  time,  a  lit  companion  of 
his  own  second  inaugural  address,  and 
"William  Pitt's  oratorical  toast  follow- 
ing the  victory  of  Trafalgar. 

There  is  a  story  behind  the  Gettys- 
burg address. 

Everett  Invited  to  Speak. 
The  confederacy  reached  its  high 
■water  mark  at  Gettysburg,  then  re- 
ceded, leaving  at  least  2,500  dead  be- 
hind. The  union  toll  was  even  heavier. 
The  task  of  giving  decent  burial  to 
the  federal  soldiers  was  tremendous, 
end  at  the  suggestions  of  David  Wills 
of  Pennsylvania  the  various  union 
states  agreed  to  build  a  national  cem- 
*terv  at  Gettysburg. 


most  as  naturally  as  they  breathed,  the 
commissioners,  with  one  mind,  without  j 
any  dissent,  turned  to  Edward  Everett,  i 
America's  foremost  orator,  a  former  1 
United  States  senator,  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  a  former  sec- 
retary of  state. 

Accordingly  an  invitation  was  sent 
to  Everett  to  deliver  the  dedicatory 
speech.  The  date  indicated  was  Oct. 
23.  Everett  accepted,  but,  insisting  on 
adequate  time  in  which  to  prepare  his 
address,  suggested  that  the  dedication 
be  postponed  to  Nov.  19.  This  was 
done;  it  was  well  known  that  Everett 
-was  'meticulous  and  fastidious  about 
his  speeches,  that  he  rehersed  them 
carefully  and  memorized  every  word, 
comma  and  period. 

With  Everett's  acceptance  and  the 
dedication  date  setttled,  the  cemetery 
commissioners  then  sent  formal  invi- 
tations to  Lincoln,  his  cabinet,  and 
scores  of  other  Washington  dignitaries. 
A  Few  Appropriate  Remarks. 
At  the  time  no  one  considered  ask- 
ing Lincoln  to  speak.  Although  he 
was  highly  regarded  as  a  political 
orator,  he  was  an  unknown  in  the 
matter  of  delivering  an  address  upon 
•'  such  a  grave  and  solemn  occasion 
as  that  of   the   memorial  services." 


"Reh"  and  "Yank"  meet  at 
Gettysburg. 

[American  Press  Association  Photo.] 
gome  members  of  the  commission 
openly  opposed  an  address  by  Lincoln. 
Others,  following  a  suggestion  by  Col. 
Clark,  felt  he  should  at  least  be  asked 
%o  speak. 

After  some  further  discussion  the 
commission    finally    yielded    to  the 


proprieties,  and— this  is  historic— 
asked  Lincoln  to  make  a  "few  appro- 
priate remarks  "  as  chief  executive  ol 
the  nation.  Furthermore,  his  "  re- 
marks." the  commission  tactfully  sug- 
gested,' would  be  expected  to  follow 
Everett's  oration.  Everett  was  to  be 
the  big  sun. 

Everett  reached  Gettysburg  three 
days  before  the  dedication;  Lincoln 
The  night  before.  The  President 
stayed  overnight  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Wills  the  man  who  originated  the 
idea  for  the  Gettysburg  National  cem- 
etery, which  was,  incidentally,  the 
first  national  burial  ground  in  the 
country.  During  Everett's  three  day 
stay  in  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln's  over- 
night stay,  both  worked  on  their  re- 
spective addresses. 

Disagreement  on  Speech. 
To  this  day  there  is  still  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  creation  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address.  Some  accounts  hold  that 
Lincoln  wrote  most  or  all  of  it  before 
I  leaving  the  capital,  and  polished  it  up 
in  the  Wills  home.  One  popular,  but 
apparently  erroneous,  account  declares 
that  he  wrote  his  speech  on  the  train 
from  Washington  to  Gettysburg. 
Another  version  tells  that  he  did  not 
write  his  speech  at  all,  but  delivered  it 
extemporaneously.  It  is  now  believed 
he  prepared  most  of  it  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Gettysburg  was  in  a  subdued  gala 
mood  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  19.  A 
town  of  1,300  souls,  it  now  held,  tem- 
porarily, more  than  15,000— all  pres- 
ent for  the  dedication.  At  10  a.  m. 
Lincoln,  in  familiar  black,  and  wear- 
ing a  tall  hat  and  white  gauntlets,  left 
the  Wills  home.  Because  of  the 
crowds  the  presidential  procession  was 
delayed  in  its  start  until  11.  At  the 
cemetery  another  delay  occurred  be- 
cause Everett  did  not  arrive  on  time. 

"With  Everett's  arrival  the  prelimi- 
nary   formalities    commenced.  Then 
came  the  big  moment,  the  address  of  ] 
Everett.    White  haired,  tall,  graceful 
in    his   poise,    certain   of   his  power, 


Statue  of  Gen.  Sedgwick  at 
Gettysburg. 

[W.  H.   Tipton  Photo.] 

Everett  faced  the  admiring  throng. 
For  one  hour  and  57  minutes  he  spoke, 
and  thrilled  his  hearers.  His  utter- 
ances were  oratorical  gems  in  then- 
perfection.  When  he  finished  he  had 
left  nothintr.  it  seemed,  unsaid.  A  roar 


of  enthusiastic  applause  rewarded 
him. 

The  Address  Repeated. 

He  sat  down.  A  dirge  was  sung-. 
Then  Ward  Hill  Lamon  introduced 
Lincoln,  who,  according  to  the  ceme- 
tery commission's  invitation,  was  to 
deliver  a  "few  remarks."  The  world 
will  never  be  too  old  to  read  and  re- 
read his  immortal  address,  so  it  is 
here  repeated: 

"Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

"  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long-  endure. 
"We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield 
of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as 
a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  na- 
tion might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

"  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can- 
not dedicate — we  cannot  conse- 
crate— we  cannot  hallow — this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us;  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

A  Lukewarm  Reception. 
,  As  Lincoln  finished,  dwelling  on  the 
last  words,  he  moved  back  slowly,  low- 
ered his  head.  Suddenly  the  audience 
realized  he  was  through.  From  the 
front  ranks  came  applause,  which 
was  taken  up  by  those  in  back.  But, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  pres- 
ent the  acclamation  was  mort  for  the 
man  than  the  address.  Lincoln  noted 
the  lukewarm  reception,  and  ii  was 
then  that  he  remarked:  "  Thai  speech 
won't  scour." 

There  are  stories  that  Everett,  at 
the  conclusion  of  Lincoln's  speech, 
stepped  up  to  him,  grasped  his  hand 
and  exclaimed:  "  Ah,  Mr.  President. 
How  gladly  would  I  give  my  one  hun- 
dred pages  to  be  the  author  of  your 
twenty  lines! "  Reputable  witnesses 
assert  this  never  occurred,  but  that,  I 
on  the  other  hand,  Everett  actually  I 


confided  to  friends:  "It  is  not  what 
I  expected  of  him.  I  am  disappointed." 

This  feeling  was  surprisingly  gen- 
eral.   Only  a  few  newspapers  of  the 
day,  in  their  editorial  comment,  indi- 
cated recognition  of  Lincoln's  address 
as   a   remarkable   human  utterance. 
This  may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to 
the  brevity  of  the  speech,  its  lack  of 
sensationalism,  its  hymnal  tone,  and— 
like  as  not— the  fact  that  the  several 
"  verbatim  "   reports  showed  dissimi- 
larities in  text.    Some  of  the  differ- 
ences were  in  punctuation,  some  in 
actual  verbiage. 

The  late  William  E.  Barton,  Lincoln 
authority,  in  his  "Life  of  xi.braham 
Lincoln,"  made  an  exhaustive  study 
in  this  matter  of  phraseology  as  re- 
ported by  the  several  agencies. 
Added  Extemporaneously. 
He  found,   for  instance,   that  one 
j  transcript  failed    to  include    "  under 
God"   in  the  expression  "that  this 
]  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom."    It  is'  now  believed 
that  the  phrase  "  under  God  "  did  not 
appear  in  the  original  draft  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  that  Lincoln  added  it  ex- 
temporaneously. 

Again,  in  the  sentence,  "  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting  placo  for  those 
who  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live."  One  "  verbatim  "  account 
quoted  the  line  as  "  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final 
resting  place  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  th^-t  that  nation  might 
live."  A  second  transcript  gives:  "We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it, 
as  the  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  died  here,  that  the  nation  might 
live."  The  Associated  Press  came  near 
the  accepted  text  with:  "We  are  met 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final 
resting  place  of  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live." 

Two  reports  agree  on  the  expres- 
sion: "it  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this,"  but 
one  quotes  it  as  "  This  we  may  in  all 
propriety  do."  Two  agree  on  the 
line:  "The  world  will  little  note  not- 


long  remember,"  but  a  third  adds  the 
adverb  "very"  to  make  it  read  thus: 
"  The  world  will  very  little  note,  etc." 

Since  Lincoln  delivered  his  address 
seventy-one  years  ago,  scholars  over 
the  world  have  sought  to  analyze  it. 
While  all  agree  it  is  a  classic  in  ora- 
torical literature,  some — the  strictest 
grammarians — object  to  the  too  fre- 
quent" use  of  the  word  "  that,"  and  to 
the  broroidic  expression  "dedicated  to 
the  pj  oposii  ion."    Those  seeking  Eng- 
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BY-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  GETTYSBURG  BATTLE 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  delivered  on  November 
19,  1863,  preceeded  by  just  one  week  the  first  annual 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Indirectly  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  responsible  for  both  the  famous  oration  and  the 
rather  obscure  but  impressive  proclamation  by  Lincoln. 

Frequently  the  value  of  by-products,  resulting  from  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  far  exceeds  the  commodity  for  which 
the  original  project  was  planned.  As  a  parallel  in  our  na- 
tional life  it  appears  as  if  the  by-products  of  the  Gettys- 
burg battle  will  eventually  over-shadow  the  battle  itself. 

An  elaborate  program,  commemorating  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  battle,  was  sponsored  by  the  govern- 
ment this  past  summer;  but  the  two  equally  important  by- 
products, the  dedicatory  address  and  the  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation,  received  little  attention  on  their  respective 
seventy-fifth  anniversaries. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  in  office  but  a  few  days 
over  five  months  when  he  issued  his  first  proclamation  for 
a  day  "of  public  prayer,  humiliation,  and  fasting"  to  be 
observed  on  "the  last  Thursday  in  September",  1861.  On 
April  10,  1862  he  issued  a  Proclamation  of  Thanksgiving 
for  victories  of  the  army  and  for  divine  guidance. 

During  the  year  1863  proclamations  setting  apart  days 
of  praise  and  prayer  were  issued  on  three  occasions.  A 
national  fast  day  was  appointed  for  the  last  Thursday 
in  April,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  in  August  the  people 
were  called  upon  to  "invoke  the  Holy  Spirit  to  subdue  the 
anger  which  has  produced  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless 
and  cruel  rebellion". 

Immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Sarah  Jo- 
sepha  Hale  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  appealing  to  him  to 
set  apart  a  day  of  Thanksgiving.  Whether  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation  which  he  issued  on  July  15,  two 
weeks  after  the  battle,  setting  aside  August  6  as  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving,  or  whether  the  proclamation  of  October  3, 
setting  aside  the  last  Thursday  in  November  as  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving,  was  the  result  of  Mrs.  Hale's  appeal  is 
problematical;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  both  proclamations 
were  inspired  more  or  less  by  the  military  contest. 

Mrs.  Hale  should  be  commended  for  her  perseverance  in 
attempting  to  have  Thanksgiving  Day  observed  annually 
throughout  the  nation,  but  she  is  not  the  parent  of  this 
annual  festival  as  it  is  now  observed,  although  she  had 
advocated  the  day  of  thanks  as  early  as  1827,  and  subse- 
quently appealed  to  congress  to  establish  an  annual  fes- 
tival. It  was  not  until  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  the  White 
House  that  she  succeeded  in  securing  a  favorable  response. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  Pilgrims,  George  Washington, 
James  Madison,  and  Mrs.  Hale  in  their  respective  contri- 
butions to  the  Thanksgiving  tradition,  it  was  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  became  the  founder  of  the  annual  national 
Thanksgiving  celebration  as  we  now  observe  it.  Not  only 
did  he  issue  and  sign  the  first  proclamation  in  1863,  but  he 
also  emphasized  the  annual  aspect  of  the  celebration  by 
issuing  another  Thanksgiving  proclamation  for  1864. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  first  annual  national 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation  observes  that  "In  the  midst 
of  a  civil  war  of  unequaled  magnitude  and  severity  .  .  , 


the  theatre  of  military  conflict  has  been  .  .  .  greatly 
contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and  navies  of  the 
Union".  The  third  paragraph  emphasizes  "the  waste  that 
has  been  made  in  camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battle  field",  and 
then  Lincoln  commends  to  God  "all  those  who  have  become 
widows,  orphans,  mourners  or  sufferers  in  the  lamentable 
civil  strife". 

The  address  delivered  by  Lincoln  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  Cemetery  resulted,  directly  of  course,  from 
the  Gettysburg  battle.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
address  Lincoln  recalls  that  "we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war"  and  that  "we  have  met  on  a  great  battle-field 
of  that  war". 

It  may  be  observed  from  the  references  to  the  war  that 
the  Gettysburg  battle  was  fresh  in  Lincoln's  mind  at  the 
time  the  proclamation  was  issued,  and,  after  all,  it  may 
indirectly  have  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  final  is- 
suing of  the  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  as  any  other  in- 
fluence. 

Aside  from  the  military  aspects  of  both  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing Proclamation  and  the  Gettysburg  Address,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  latter  borrowed  something  in  the  way  of 
diction  from  the  less  famous  proclamation  when  Lincoln 
said  "It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this".  He  felt  the  same  way  about  the  proclamation  and 
wrote,  "It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper",  etc. 

It  might  be  truly  said  that  the  Gettysburg  Address  was 
written  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion and  that  both  of  these  remarkable  papers  came  out  of 
the  aftermath  of  the  Gettysburg  battle.  The  following 
brief  excerpts  reveal  the  same  beauty  of  expression: 

From  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 

"The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close  has  been 
filled  with  the  blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful 
skies.  To  these  bounties,  which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed 
that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which  they 
come,  others  have  been  added,  which  are  of  so  extraordin- 
ary a  nature  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften 
the  heart  which  is  habitually  insensible  to  the  ever-watch- 
ful providence  of  almighty  God.  .  .  . 

"No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal 
hand  worked  out  these  great  things.  They  are  the  gracious 
gifts  of  the  most  high  God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in 
anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  remembered  mercy." 

From  the  Gettysburg  Address 

"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us, — that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  high- 
ly resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
— and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth". 


Lincoln  Speech  Vanishesjrom  Jtabury  Court 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  was|sent  for  a  copy  of  it  so  that  he  might 
lust  another  lost  speech  today  so  read  it  at  Lincoln  Day  exercises  in 


far  as  officers  in  the  Roxbury  dis 
trict  court  were  concerned.  For, 
when  Judge  Frankland  W.  L.  Miles 


the  court  room,  it  could  not  be 
found.  . 

In  fact,  the  messengers  returned 
to  the  bench  reporting  that  the 
copy  of  the  historic  address,  which 
had  hung  for  years  in  the  clerk's 
office,  had  vanished,  and  that,  in 
its  place,  was  a  photo  of  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
one  of  Mayor  James  Michael  Curley 
of  Boston.  . 
This,  however,  was  later  denied, 


when  a  check  revealed  that  the  ad- 
dress had  hung  in  another  spot  and 
that  a  few  months  ago  painters  had 
removed  all  pictures  from  the  walls 
and  somehow,  the  Gettysburg 
speech  never  did  get  put  back  again. 

Furthermore  no  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress could  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  building,  until  finally  somebody 
dug  up  a  copy  of  "Modern  Elo- 
quence," which  did  contain  the 
speech,  and,  from  this  volume  Judge 
Miles  read  the  address  at  the  me- 
morial exercises. 
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Warned  of  Internal 
Destruction  of  Country 

HIS  WORDS  RECALLED: 

Lincoln's  faith  in  democracy  still  inspires  freedom-loving 
nations.  Even  so  early  as  1837  he  voiced  warning  which  has 
vital  meaning  today,  when  Fifth  Columnists  seek  to  rot  moral 
fiber  of  victim  countries — his  speeches  for  more  than  25  years 
reveal  unflagging  devotion  to  cause  of  liberty  and  sound  gov- 
ernment— Lincoln  occupies  unique  place  In  hearts  of  world's 
plain  people — he  had  prophetjc  premonition  of  his  death  by 
assassination. 


By  HERBERT  HOLLANDER 

To  "men  and  women  everywhere  seeking  either  to 
maintain  the  institutions  of  liberty  and  freedom  or  to 
establish  them,  the  anniversary  today  of  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  bring  a  renewal  of  faith  in  the 
foundations  of  democratic  government.  For,  in  his  words 
and  actions  they  find  exemplified  the  spirit  which,  when 
free  peoples  are  alertly  vigilant,  "shall^not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

On  this  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  his  eloquent  de- 
votion to  principles  of  justice 
and  popular  government,  to  the 
dignity  of  man  and  his  fieedom 
of  conscience,  more  than  ever 
will  be  looked  to  as  a  source  of 
inspiration. 

Best  remembered,  most  thrill- 
ing, of  Lincoln's  definitions  of 
the  precepts  and  ideals  underly- 
ing the  American  government  is 
that  found  in  the  last  sentence 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address: 

"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us  —  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

At  Gettysburg  Lincoln  spoke 


with  matchless  eloquence,  but 
the  sentiments  he  expressed 
were  not  new  to  him.  From  his 
earliest  years  'he  voiced  such 
convictions.  Maturity  brought  a 
surer  command  of  language  and 
the  means  of  suiting  action  to 
the  word. 

In  these  days  when  fifth  col- 
umnists and  other  moral  sabo- 
teurs are  employed  to  rot  the 
fiber  of  nations  selected  as  vic- 
tims, there  could  be  no  more  ef- 
fective rallying  cry  than  a  state- 
ment made  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  was  just  28  years  old. 
In  an  address  at  Springfield,  Il- 
linois, in  1837,  he  declared: 

"If  destruction  be  out  lot,  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen 
we  must  live  through  all  time, 
or  die  by  suicide." 

In  the  Illinois  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  Washington,  and  in  the 
great  debate  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Lincoln  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  return  to  the 
theme  which  forms  the  sym- 
phony of  his  life.  He  believed  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  courts,  in  the 
distinctive  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  local,  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  sovereign  principles  of  free 
people  in  a  free  land,  namely, 
|  "that  each  man  shall  do  precise- 
ly as  he  please  with  himself, 
and  with  all  those  things  which 
exclusively  concern  him." 

But  Lincoln,  for  all  his  deep 
(reverence  of  the  founding  fath- 
jers,  opposed  a  blind  adherence 
jto  the  past. 

In  the  Cooper  Institute  ad- 
dress in  1860  which  brought  him 
national  acclaim,  Lincoln  de- 
clared : 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are 
bound  to  follow  implicitly  in 
whatever  our  fathers  did.   To  do 


ment  in  1864,  Lincoln  uttered 
words  which  might  have  been 
tspoken  in  these  critical  times. 

"We  have,  as  all  will  agree, 
a  free  government,  where  every 
jnan  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with 
every  other  man"  Lincoln  de- 
clared. "In  this  great  struggle 
;this  form  fit  government  and 
■eyery  form  of  human  right  is 
lendangered  if  our  enemies  suc- 
ceed. There  is  more  involved  in 
tthis  contest  than  is  realized  by 
jevery  one.  There  is  involved  in 
(this  struggle  the  question  wheth- 
jer  your  children  and  my  chil- 
dren shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
hve  have  enjoyed.  I  say  this  in 
♦order  to  impress  upon  you,  if 
iyou   are   not   already   so  im- 
pressed, that  no  small  matter 
shall  divert  us  from  our  great 
purpose.  There  may  be  some  in- 
equalities in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  our  system.  It  is  fair 
that  each  man  shall  pay  taxes 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his 
property;  but  if  we  should  wait, 
before  collecting  a  tax,  to  adjust 
the  taxes  upon  each  man  in 
exact    proportion    with  every 
other  man,  we  should  never  col- 
lect any  taxes  at  all.  There  may 
be   mistakes   made  sometimes; 
things  may  be  done  wrong,  while 
the  officers  of  the  government 
do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mis- 
takes. But  I  beg  of  you,  as  citi- 
zens of  this  great  republic,  not 
to  let  your  minds  be  carried 
off  from  the   great   work  we 
have  before  us." 

Lincoln  often  called  attention 
to  his  humble  origin  to  empha- 
size the  trueness  of  the  Ameri- 
can democracy,  and  to  rally  the 
people  to  the  support  of  that 
kind  of  government.  "I  happen, 
temporarily,  to  occupy  this 
White  House,"  he  said,  "I  am  a 
living  witness  that  any  one  of 
your  children  may  come  here  as 
my  father's  child  has."  And  then 
he  explained  the  struggle  for 
freedom: 

"It  is  in  order  that  each  one 
of  you  may  have,  through  this 
free  government  which  we  have 
enjoyed,  an  open  field  and  a  fair 
chance  for  your  industry,  enter- 
prise and  intelligence;  that  you 
may  have  equal  privileges  in 
the  race  of  life,  with  all  its  de- 
sirable human  aspirations." 

Whether  threatened  by  aggres- 
sion from  abroad  or  dissension 
at  home,  the  following  words  of 
Lincoln,  delivered  in  the  hot  and 
foreboding  summer  of  1864,  can- 
not fail  to  be  remembered  by 
succeeding  generations  of  Amer- 
icans: 

"This  government  must  be 
preserved  in  spite  of  the  acts 
of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men. 
It  is  worthy  of  your  every  ef- 
fort. Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
presented  a  government  of  so 
much  liberty  and  equality." 
Aware  of  Fate 

There  is  ample  evidence  that 
Lincoln  was  prophetically  aware 
that  fate  held  a  great  role  in 
store  for  him;  a  role  which  was 


mand,  and  .through  25  years  of 
public  life,  Lincoln  inveighed 
against  mob  violence  of  all  kinds, 
against  what  he  held  to  be  a 
growing  disregard  for  law  and  a 
contempt  for  its  orderly  process- 
es He  appealed  to  his  fellow 
citizens  in  these  burning  sen- 
tences: 

"Let  every  American,  every 
lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wish- 
er to  his  posterity  swear  by  the 
blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to 
violate  In  the  least  particular  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to 
tolerate  their  violation  by  others. 
As  the  patriots  of  '76  did  to  the 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, so  to  the  support  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  let 
every  American  pledge  his  life, 
his  'property,   and   his  sacred 
honor_let  every  man  remember 
that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  tram- 
ple on  the  blood  of  his  father 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own 
and  his  children's  liberty.  Let 
reverence     for    the    laws  be 
breathed    by    every  American 
mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be 
taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries, 
and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written 
in  primers,  spelling-books,  and  in 
almanacs;   let   it   be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in 
legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in 
courts  of  justice.  In  short,  let  it 
become  the  political  religion  of 
the  nation;  and  let  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all 
sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and 
conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly 


upon  its  altars. 

"While  such  a  state  of  feeling 
as  this  shall  universally  or  even 
very  generally  prevail  through- 
out the  nation,  vain  will  be  every 
effort,  and  fruitless  every  at- 
i  tempt  to  subvert  our  national 
freedom." 

'    Lincoln  was  a  reverent  wor- 
shipper at  the  shrine  of  George 
Washington.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
coincidence  that  but  10  days  sep- 
arate  their   birthday  annivers- 
aries and  that  Lincoln  was  born 
lust  10  years  after  Washington's 
death.  Of  interest  both  in  rela- 
tion to  the  former's  admiration 
for  Washington,  and  as  a  guide- 
post  for  national  policy  today,  is 
the  following  quotation  from  an 
address  made  by  Lincoln  before 
the  New  Jersey  Senate  in  1861: 
"May  I  be  pardoned  if,  upon 
this   ocassion,   I   mention  that 
!  away  back  in  my  childhood,  the 
earliest  days  of  my  being  able 
'to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small 
book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the 
'younger    members    have  ever 
'seen— Weem's  life  of  Washing- 
!  ton  I  remember  all  the  accounts 
there  given  of  the  battlefields 
land  struggles  for  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  and  none  fixed 
themselves  upon  my  imagination 
so  deeply   as  the   struggle  at 
1  Trenton.   The   crossing   of  the 
river  the  contest  with  the  Hes- 
sians, the  great  hardships  en- 
dured at   that  time,   all  fixed 
themselves   upon   my  memory 
more  than  any  single  Revolution- 
ary event;  and  you  all  know,  for 
you  have  all  been  boys,  how  these 
[early    impressions   last  longer 
I  than  any  others. 
I    "I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy 
ieven  though  I  was,  that  there 
'  must  have  been  something  more 
than  common  that  these  men 
struggled  for.  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious   that   that   thing— that 
something  even  more  than  na- 
tional independence;  that  some- 
thing that  held  out  a  great  prom- 
1  ise  to  all  the  people  of  the  world 
|  to  all  time  to  come— I  am  ex- 
ceedingly    anxious    that  this 
'Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  shall  be 


1  perpetuated  in  accordance  with 
Uhe  original  idea  for  which  the 
I  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shal 
|  be  most  happy  indeed  if  I  shall 
'be  a  humble  instrument  in  the| 
hands  of  the  Almighty  and  of 
this,  His  almost  chosen  people 
for  perpetuating  the  object  of 
that  great  struggle." 

Promoted  Freedom 
Clearly,  Lincoln  saw  that  this 
land  and  the  ideals  for  which  it 
stood  would  be  as  a  beacon  light 
for  all  oppressed  peoples,  and 
that  through  example  and  as- 
sistance it  would  promote  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

A  little  more  than  a  month 
before  the  violent  death  which 
he  himself  foresaw,  Lincoln 
made  a  speech  which  alone 
would  have  placed  him  in  the 
ranks  of  the  world's  greatest 
orators.  Yet  it  was  in  no  con- 
ventional sense  an  oration 
Spoken  in  Washington  upon  his 
second  inaugural,  it  was  as  a 
firm  yet  kindly  parent  showing 
the  way  to  all  of  his  children: 

"With  malice  towards  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  blind  up , 
the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphans,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations." 

A  nation  standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  ever  more  momen- 
tous events  cannot  fail  to  find 
strength  and  hope  in  Lincoln's 
imperishable  words. 


NSW  HAM'  HIRE  iwo/cn^j^^l^l 


Twice  Four  Score  and  Seven  Years 


It  will  be  87  years  ago  tomorrow  that  Ahr*h-m 

no."    Clyde  F.   Varner    director  of  ST" 
For»ms  for  the  School  Botd  one  thel^Z 
*t  a  program  Monday  at  the  Main  T  ill  P6<ikers 

seejj/ss  "■' same     "  « 

Four  score  and  seven  years  a^o  Ahraha™  t 
coin  spoke  at  Getrv^h,,,^    t       ' '  AOlanam  Lm- 
shrine  he  Said  tSn^   "  dedlcatinS  a  national 
anr)  L     P  i   ,tlanscendent  tribute  to  the  dead 
and  summoned  the  living  to  a  deeper  dedication 

sav? that  warTs  tv,—  War"   L— " 

riatiniTar.H  lng  lmP^cations  for  everv 

CedtSST  At  Pe»^urfi.  he  trani 
strueraip  t«  C01lfllct  for  national  survival  into  a 

2  n^FreedoTwa'rth?6  °f  fre(?d°m  ^ 

That  system  ^ralreadv01'1161'510"6  °f  °Ur  S>'stem- 
experiment     Should  "  examDle'  h^  still  an 

v    iment.    bhould  the  experiment  fail,  others 


^^^^■^^^ 

andTevenUr  t'^-  **»  four  score 
men's  hopes.    In  a  d  the  keePer  of 

J»at  citadel  of  freedom  it  bears  the  "  laSt 
of  saving  that  which  UnrnL  i?  1  sacred  task 
hope  of  ear.h."  The  to ices  nf ?  *  "the  laSt  best 
are  pledged  to  destroy  £  ho^™??^  teiT°r 
-  extinguished,  it  ^^^^ 

^»^^fe«S,^S«;  ^/hat  hope, 
nation  "under  God  shall  "C°Jn  That  this 

f-edom."  It  must  bet  once^d'^T  ^  01 
men  of  God  first  came  tho  \  '  f°r  from  st">ng 
worth  of  mafl      f?  "°bJe  concePt  of  the 

draw  all  men  unto  itself™"^  Uwt'  lt 

may  yet 

■A f tor* 

ideas  and  ^ a™.  ^coln  lives  on  fa  his 

"ffl  not  "perish  from  the  earth.^     ^  ^  the> 


/ 


"Four  Score  and 

Seven  Years  Ago  .  .  .  " 

They  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  July  1776.  Lincoln  spoke  at- 
Gettysburg  on  November  19th,  1863. 

Thus,  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1951,  we  stand  almost  to  the  month,   at  the 
same  distance  from  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  group  of  listeners  in  Adams  County, 
Pennsylvania,  as  they  themselves  stood  in  point  of  time  from  the  Founding  Fathers 
in  Philadelphia.  Eighty-seven  years.  Four  score  and  seven  

Eighty-seven  years  from  the  birth  of  the  Republic  to  the  war  that  tore  it  asunder. 
The  same  span  of  time  from  the  greatest  battlefield  of  that  war  to  the  crisis  of 
today. 

In  those  eighty-seven  years  America  has  changed  from  a  faltering  nation  in  the 
agony  of  civil  war  to  a  great  power,  the  spokesman  of  the  free  world.  Yet  this 
fact  has  brought  no  peace  of  mind  to  Americans.  For  we  have  come  to  understand 
that  in  one  respect  America  has  not  changed. 

As  in  Lincoln'  s  time  events  are  still  testing  whether  'this  nation.  ..so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.'  And  as  in  Lincoln's  time  the  struggle  is  as 
much  one  of  ideas  as  of  weapons.  Where  in  1863  Virginia  meadows  and  Tennessee 
woodlands  echoed  to  the  thundering  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  the 
fight  today  for  freedom  and  liberty  is  world-wide. 

Suddenly  we  begin  to  realize  that  history  will  always  test  us.  It  becomes  clear 
that  we  are  never  to  have  any  real  surcease  from  struggle. .. that  the  very  essence 
of  the  American  idea  is  that  the  American  Revolution  is  still  going  on...  a  contin- 
uing revolt  against  tyranny  and  totalitarianism,  however  disguised  and  wherever 
found.  Only  through  continuing  effort,  willingly  and  gladly  given,  can  the  ideal 
of  a  free  people  in  a  free  world  be  kept  alive.  ' 

As  we  understand  this,  we  understand  yet  one  other  thing.  It  is  that  this  nation 
shall  endure  only  i  f  in  God's  judgment  it  deserves  to  endure.  And  this  places  an 
awesome  responsibility  on  every  American.  Yet  it  cannot  be  too  great  for  us,  for 
Lincoln,  who  in  his  time,  met  the  same  task  was  at  heart  a  simple  man.  Out  of  his 
simplicity  he  found  the  answer. 

We,  too,  can  find  it  in  the  closing  words  of  the  Second  Inaugural. ..  and  once  we 
have  taken  the  words  and  their  meaning  to  our  hearts,  all  doubt  and  anxiety  vanish. 
Our  duty  is  clear  and  in  its  understanding  we  find  inner  peace. 

'With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.  ...to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace,   among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations.' 
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THE  REVISED  PLEDGE  TO  THE  FLAG 


Inasmuch  as  this  bulletin  bears  the  date  of  Flag  Day 
it  seems  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  new  version 
of  the  vow  of  allegiance  to  the  national  emblem.  This 
revision  becomes  especially  timely  because  it  gives  to  the 
pledge  to  the  flag  a  Lincolnesque  tone.  One  will  recall 
that  the  Gettysburg  Address  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
expression  "that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom."  The  amended  pledge  to  the  flag 
states,  "One  nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all." 

Those  instrumental  in  having  the  term  "under  God" 
included  in  the  pledge  to  the  flag  were  anxious  that  the 
resolution  be  passed  by  Congress  so  that  it  might  be  used 
in  its  new  form  on  June  14  of  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  The  House  measure  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Louis 
C.  Rabout  (D.  Mich.)  and  Senator  Homer  E.  Ferguson 
(R.  Mich.)  moved  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
measure. 

The  change  in  diction  appears  in  the  statues  as  an 
amendment  to  a  section  of  a  joint  resolution  of  June  22, 
1842,  "to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules  and  cus- 
toms pertaining  to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States."  It  is  understood  that  the  use  of  the  two 
supplemented  words  is  not  compulsory. 

Congress  adopted  the  stars  and  stripes  as  the  national 
emblem  on  June  14,  1777.  It  was  not  until  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  any  special  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  The  occasion  was  observed  at  Independence 
Hall  and  later  at  the  Betsy  Ross  home  the  day  was  given 
notice.  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Cigrand  a  student  of  Lincoln  con- 
tributed to  the  Chicago  Argus  for  June  1886  an  article 
entitled  "The  Fourteenth  of  June."  This  initial  attempt 
to  center  interest  on  the  day  was  followed  by  the  organi- 
zation of  The  American  Flag  Day  Association  of  which 
Dr.  Cigrand  became  president  and  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  project  to  set  aside  June  14  as  Flag  Day.  On  Febru- 
ary 12,  1899  he  spoke  before  the  organization  on  the 
subject  of  Abraham  Lincoln  bringing  the  story  of  the 
Emancipator  before  the  members  of  the  flag  association. 

When  one  thinks  of  Lincoln  with  relation  to  the 
national  emblem  the  flag  raising  at  Philadelphia  im- 
mediately comes  to  mind.  This  phrase  which  the  President 
elect  used  on  the  occasion  emphasizes  the  "under  God" 
concept  recently  adopted — "Under  the  blessings  of  God, 
each  additional  star  added  to  that  flag  has  given  addi- 
tional prosperity  and  happiness  to  this  country."  On  the 
same  day  in  reply  to  some  remarks  from  Governor  Curtin 
Lincoln  said:  "I  feel  that,  under  God,  in  the  strength  of 
the  arms  and  wisdom  of  the  heads  of  these  masses,  after 
all,  must  be  my  support." 

Possibly  Lincoln  had  been  reviewing  in  his  mind  dur- 
ing this  Philadelphia  visit  the  concluding  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  "With  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

It  is  well  known  that  Lincoln  did  not  use  the  expres- 
sion "under  God"  in  either  one  of  his  preliminary  copies 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address  but  that  it  first  was  pro- 
nounced in  his  oral  rendition  of  the  speech.  The  inter- 


polation was  picked  up  by  the  reporters  and  each  one 
of  the  three  copies  of  the  address  the  President,  made 
after  its  delivery,  include  the  added  words.  This  last 
moment  contribution  to  the  text  has  quickened  an  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  the  term.  It  may  have  come  spon- 
taneously at  the  very  moment  he  needed  such  an  ex- 
pression to  set  off  the  grand  climax  to  his  speech. 

A  phrase  in  the  speech  of  Edward  Everett,  Lincoln's 
predecessor  on  the  program  may  have  influenced  the  use 
of  the  term  "under  God"  by  the  President.  The  former 
professor  of  Harvard  University  in  accounting  for  the 
remarkable  victory  at  Gettysburg  stated:  "That  so  de- 
cisive a  triumph,  under  circumstances  like  these,  was 
gained  by  our  troops,  I  would  ascribe,  under  Providence, 
to  the  spirit  of  exalted  patriotism  that  animated  them, 
and  the  consciousness  that  they  were  fighting  in  a 
religious  cause."  The  "under  Providence"  terminology 
may  have  evolved  into  the  simpler  term  "under  God"  as 
Lincoln  put  it. 

Lincoln's  use  of  the  term  "under  God,"  which  has  been 
given  more  attention  in  the  Gettysburg  Address  setting 
than  elsewhere,  was  used  primarily  after  he  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
It  did  not  come  to  him  as  a  Biblical  quotation  as  it  is  not 
found  in  Holy  Writ.  That  Lincoln  was  greatly  influenced 
in  his  use  of  words  and  sentence  structure  by  the  writings 
of  M.  L.  Weems  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  clergyman 
has  God  appearing  constantly  throughout  all  his  books 
and  at  least  three  times  in  his  Washington  story  uses 
the  exact  term  "under  God,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
parallel  statements.  Referring  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Genet, 
an  envoy  from  France,  Weems  observed,  "The  people 
everywhere  welcomed  him  as  the  representative  of  a 
beloved  nation,  to  whom,  under  God,  they  owed  their 
liberties."  After  the  delivery  of  the  Farewell  Address 
by  Washington,  Weems  stated  that  to  him  the  people 
had  "so  long  and  so  fondly  looked  up,  as,  under  God, 
their  surest  and  their  safest  friend."  After  the  death  of 
Washington,  Weems  refers  to  the  deceased  as  one  "to 
whom  you  and  your  children  owe,  under  God,  many  of 
the  best  blessings  of  life." 

On  other  occasions  Lincoln  used  the  expression  noted 
in  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  now  featured  in  the 
pledge  to  the  flag.  On  March  9,  1864  when  Grant  was 
given  his  commission  the  formal  written  presentation  by 
the  President  contained  this  phrase:  "As  the  country 
herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  you." 
Back  at  Philadelphia  to  address  the  great  Central  Fair, 
two  days  after  the  June  14,  1864  anniversary,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Lincoln  again  used  the  words 
now  incorporated  in  the  pledge  to  the  flag.  He  said,  "We 
accepted  this  war  for  an  object,  a  worthy  object,  and 
the  war  will  end  when  that  object  is  attained,  under  God, 
I  hope  it  never  will  until  that  time." 

The  expression  'under  God"  in  these  famous  declara- 
tions is  closely  akin  to  the  motto  "In  God  we  Trust"  ap- 
pearing on  our  nation's  coins.  It  may  also  contribute 
something  to  the  meaning  of  the  pledge  to  the  flag  not 
only  by  emphasizing  the  religious  character  of  the  nation 
but  also  throwing  further  emphasis  on  its  "indivisible" 
structure. 
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"UNDER  GOD" 

Tins  revision  gives  to  the  pledge  a  Lincolnesque  tone.  One  will  recall  that  the  Gettysburg  Address  reaches  its  climax 
in  the  expression  "that  tins  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom".  The  amended  pie d»  to  the  fl^ 
states,  "One  nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all  »  amended  pledge  to  the  Hag 


President  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  November  19,  1863 


On  other  occasions  Lincoln  used  the  expression  noted  in  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  now  featured  in  the  pledge  to 
the  flag  On  March  9,  1864  when  Grant  was  given  his  commission  the  formal  written  presentation  by  the  President 
contained  tins  phrase:  As  the  country  herein  trust  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  you."  Back  at  Philadelphia  to 
address  the  great  Central  Fair,  two  days  after  the  June  14,  1864  anniversary,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lincoln  used 
again  the  words  now  incorporated  in  the  pledge  to  the  Hag.  He  said,  "We  accepted  this  war  for  an  object,  a  worthy 
object,  and  the  war  w.ll  end  when  that  object  is  attained,  under  God,  I  hope  it  never  will  until  that  time." 


Chicago  Daily  News 
November  19,  1958 


Lincoln's  Words  Echo  Grim  Reminder 


Gettysburg:  95  Years  Later, 
.  All  Men  Are  Created  Equal' 

BY  JOHN  JUSTIN  SMITH 

Staff  Writer 

GEETYSJBURG,  Pa.— Abraham  Lincoln,  just  95  years  ago 
Wednesday,  spoke  10  sentences  containing  only  267  words. 

He  stood  on  a  flag-decked 
wooden  platform  in  a  new 
cemetery  and  said  so  little  he 
said  almost  everything. 


HIS  voice  was  high-pitched, 
almost  a  whinny.  Yet  his  words 
have  boomed  down  across  the 
years. 

He  told  the  crowd  estimated 
at  15,000  that  he  still  believed, 
as  the  early  American  patriots 
had  believed,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

From  Lincoln  these  were 
brave,  almost  revolutionary 
words.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  He  meant  that  all 
men,  regardless  of  race,  are 
created  equal. 

Here  at  Gettysburg  he  told 
this  to  all  Americans  in  all 
years. 

Today  an  autumn  mist 
dances  on  the  wind  up  the  face 
of  Cemetery  Hill  where  Lin- 
coln spoke. 

•   •  * 

THE  FOGGY  rain  swirls 
above  the  graves  of  thousands 
who  died  at  Gettysburg. 

Their  graves,  ln  neat  semi- 
circles, are  pounded  down  now 
by  the  countless  rains  of  near- 
ly a  century. 

From  where  Lincoln  spoke 
you  can  see  the  roofs  of 


Gettysburg:.  Now  they're 
topped  with  television  aeri- 
als. 

The  country  roads  of  Lin- 
coln's day  are  now  highways, 
gorged  with  cars  aild  trucks. 
At  one  side,  beneath  a  neon 
festoon,  is  a  red-roofed  restau- 
rant. 

*  •  * 

BUT  IN  the  cemetery  there 


is  only  the  gray  swirling  mist 
and  an  occasional  visitor.  Some 
are  historians  attending  a  con- 
ference at  Gettysburg  College. 

Some  are  school  children 
and  a  boy  of  10  looks  at  the 
place  and  gives  it  his  fullest 
approval,  saying,  "It's  neat." 

He  goes  away  and  there  Is 
only  the  gray  mist  and  the 
graves  and  the  voice  of  Lin- 


coln, saying  tn  the  twangy- 
way  of  a  man  from  Illinois: 

"All  men  are  created  equal 
.  . .  government  of  the  people,, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

The  words  have  lived 
through  95  years  for  all  men 
everywhere  .  .  .  everywhere- 
even  Little  Rock. 


Dayton  Daily  News 
Dayton,  Ohio 
November  17  \Sd3 
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Lincoln's  Address  I 
Wrong;  We  Do  | 
Long  Remembe 


r  1 


By  HUGH  A.  MULLIGAN 

GETTYSBURG,  Nov.  16-M>)_One  hundred  years 
ago  this  week,  With  vultures  wheeling  overhead  and  the 
skeletons  of  horses  still  scattered  about  the  landscape 

Wfi  V^i  L>n^hlim?unted  a  wonde*n  Platform  on  the 
battlefield  at  Gettysburg  to  deliver  the  most  famous 
address  111  American  history. 
The  odd  part  about  it  was 

that  no  one  really  had  intended 

for  him  10  speak. 

The  orator  of  thp  day,  as 
every  school  boy  knows,  was 
Edward  Everett,  former  sec- 
retary of  state,  U.S.  senator, 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
president  of  Harvard,  whose 
nation-wide  lecture  tour  had 
helped  save  Mount  Vernon  as 
a  national  shrine. 


ury  Salmon  Chase,  was  mak- 
ing noises  like  a  Presidential 
candidate. 


SUCH  MAS  Everett's  fame 
as  an  orator  that  the  Sedjca- 
tion  date  of  tile  little  17-acre 
military  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg had  been  changed  from 
Oct.  23  to  Nov.  19  to  accommo- 
date his  schedule. 

Lincoln  got  into  the  act  by 
accepting  the  same  printed  in- 
.  vitation  that  had  been  mailed 
to  hundreds  of  others. 

Frankly  surprised  and  a 
•trifle  embarrassed  at  his  ac- 
ceptance, the  board  of  commis- 
sioners representing  the  17 
union  states  which  had  joined 
to  purchase  the  cemetery  land 
quickly  followed  up  with  a 
more  personal  invitation  in 
which  they  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  "a  few  appropri- 
ate remarks"  after  the  Everett 
speech. 

Clark  E.  Can-  or  Gaiesburg, 
the  Illinois  member  of  the 
board,  recalled  later  the  deci- 
sion to  ask  the  President  to 
say  a  feu-  words  came  defi- 
nitely "as  an  afterthought." 

CONTRARY  to  persist- 
ent legend,  most  historians 
doubt  that  Lincoln  jotted 


Little  Tad  ]]] 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  for  one 
regarded  the  President  as  a 
"dead  card"  in  the  political 
deck.  Upon  hearing  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Seward 
would  accompany  Lincoln  to 
Gettysburg,  he  sneered,  "the 
dead  going  to  eulogize  the 
dead." 

ON  TOP  of  all  that,  his  best 
pal  in  the  world.  10-yearo!d 
Tad  Lincoln,  lay  sick  of  the 
fever  in  an  upstairs  bedroom. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  beside  her- 
self with  worry.  Less  than  two 
years  earlier,  little  Willie  Lin- 
coln had  died  in  the  same  bed- 
room after  a  brief  illness. 

It  was  raining  heavily  as 
the  President  boarded  the  spe- 
cial four-car  train.  Besides  Se- 
ward, he  was  accompanied  by- 
Secretary  of  Interior  John  P. 
Usher,  Postmaster  General 
Montgomery  Blair,  his  two  per- 
sonal secretaries,  John  Nico- 
lay  and  John  Hay,  the  Italian 
and  French  ministers,  and  a 
number  of  congressmen,  Army 
officers  and  newspaper  re- 
porter. 

As  the  train  pulled  out,  a 
little  girl  passed  up 
flowers  to  the  President.  . 
leaned  out  the  window  to  ki. 
her,  saying,  "you  are  a  lirje 
rosebud  yourself." 


THE  DEDICATION 
The  I 

dent  was  serenaded  bj  the 
Fifth  New  York  Artillery  Bind 
but  he  declined  to  addre.-s  the 
crowd"  in  the  square. 

"In  my  position."'  he  begged 
off.  "it  is  somewhat  important  I 
lh.it  I  should  nor  sav  fo-ilish 
things." 


it. 


some 
He 


.-  his 

speech  dow-n  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  aboard  the  train  to 
Gettysburg.  He  probablv  began 
work  on  it  at  the  White  House 
on  Tuesday  morning.  Nov.  17. 
two  days  before  it  was  to  he 
:h  ivcrxl.  wri.mc  m  lea:.,  i|,r 


AT  BALTIMORE  the  cars 
were  drawn  by  horses  over  the 
tracks  of  the  North  Central 
railroad  and  a  baggagi 
fitted  out  as  a  diner 
added.  There  was  another 
switch  over  at  Hanover  Junc- 
tion to  the  tracks  of  the  Get- 
tysburg £    Hanover  railr-.nd. 

»ml    J.'licln    lVfl«    r:,llr.,t  ,~   


car 
was 


"Not  if  you  ran  heir 
cried  an  impertinent  voi 

TO  WHICH  Lincoln  good 
ntiturcdly  retorted,  "it  very 
often  happens  tin!  (he  only 
way  to  help  it  is  i0  sav  noth- 
ing at  all.  Behevina;  this  is  re- 
present condition  this  evening, 
I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  from 
addressing  you  further." 

After  breakfast  nc.vl  mom- 
ing,  Lincoln  rewrote  the  speech 
again  while  waiting  foi  the 
Procession  to  start  toward  the 
battlefield.  GcL'ysbuis,  a  town 
of  2,1(10  had  swelled  |0  more 
lhan  15.000.  with  more  visitors 
arriving  hourly  by  foot  atl(j 
carriage  and  by  spe-ial  trains 
from  Washington.  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 

More  than  an  hour  late  in  get- 
ting started,  the  procession 
finally  moved  up  Baltimore 
street  under  a  cloudless  sky 
in  perfect  52  degree  Indian 
summer  weather. 


I'ROCESSION  WINDS  THROUGH  GETTYSBURG  TO 
holograph  Was  Made  by  Matthew  Brady  on  Baltimore  St 

hand  and  the  crowd  applauded 
enthusiastically." 

Next,  the  Baltimore  glee 
club  sang  an  ode  written  for 
the  occasion  by.  French.  Dur- 
ing their  rendition,  Lincoln  ex- 
tracted a  pair  of  steel  bowed 
spectacles  from  a  metallic 
case,  produced  his  manuscript 
from  an  inside  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeded to  study  it. 


Washington,  introduced  E\  er- 
eit  For  til?  next  hour  anj  50 
deep  organ-like 
70-year-old  spell 
Minder  leviewed  finrra]  cus- 
ancient   Athens,  de- 


minutc: 
tones. 


IWSlf. 


scribed  the  threc-d-n  battle  at 
Gettysburg  in  detail,  pa,d  trib- 
ute to  those  who  die!  there  and 
vigorously  assailed  the  stairs 


THE  CEMETERY 
.— UPl 

least  five  times  during  th» 
speech  and  there  was  sustained 
applause  at  the  end,  but  Lin- 
coln was  plainly  dissatisfied 
with  his  performance. 

It  Won't  Scour 


On<  e   v.  he, 


he  mtstskeijv 


s-iid  Lee  (or  Meade,  Lincoln 
corrected  him  audibly.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  address, 
Everett  was  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  Lincoln  and  Seward 
came   forward   to   pump  his 


iiniivi 


1 111 


THE  CROWD  fell  silent  and 
ceased  its  stirring  as  Ward  H. 
Lamon,  marshal  of  the  district 
of  Columbia,  introduced  the 
President.  Some  had  been  on 
their  feet  for  more  than  four 
hours. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago,"  Lincoln  began  in  a 
squeaky,  slightly  falsetto  voice 
that  nevertheless  carried  well 
in  the  clear  autumn  air  to  the 
back  of  the  crowd. 

Directly  in  front  of  him,  As- 
sociated Press  reporter  Joseph 
L.  Gilbert  scribbled  furiously 
in  shorthand,  Alexander  Gard- 
ner, Mathew  Brady's  man  on 
the  scene,  crouched  beneath 
the  black  cloth  of  his  camera 
waiting  for  an  emotional  ges- 
ture that  never  came. 

In  four  minutes,  the  speech 
was  over  and  Gardner  had 
missed  his  shot.  Gilbert  bor- 
rowed the  President's  manu- 
script to  fill  out  his  notes  and 
telegraphed  the  complete  text 
to  his  Philadelphia  office. 
From  thence,  it  was  sped  to 
newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try. 

ACCORDING  to  Gilbert's  ac- 
count, the  crowd  applauded  at 


"Lamon,  that  speech  won't 
scour,"  he  said  to  Ward  La- 
mon. "It  is  a  flat  failure  and 
the  people  are  disappointed." 
Scour  was  an  old  farm  ex- 
pression used  to  describe  wet 
soil  falling  freely  from  the 
mold  board  of  a  plow. 

On  the  train  back  to  Wash- 
ington that  night  the  President 
suddenly  fell  ill  with  what  his 
doctor  later  diagnosed  as  vari- 
aloid,  a  mild  form  of  small 
pox.  Feverish  and  exhausted, 
he  stretched  out  on  a  side  seat 
of  the  drawing  room  car  with 
a  cold  towel  over  his  head. 

Little  did  he  realize,  as  the 
train  rumbled  through  the  dark 
Pennsylvania  night  and  across 
the  rolling  Maryland  country- 
side, that  he  had  delivered  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  that  in  270  sim- 
ple words  he  had  summed  up 
the  national  purpose  for  all 
times,  that  school  children  for 
generations  to  come  would 
memorize  those  immortal 
words,  that  they  would  be 
beaten  in  bronze  and  graven  in 
granite,  that  people  all  over 
the  world  would  find  renewed 
courage  and  inspiration  in 
them,  and  that  history  would 
prove  him  wrong. 

The  world  did  note  and  long 
remember  w  hat  he  said  at  Get- 
tysburg on  that  fine  fall  day. 


;  Lincoln  Made  Appraisal  of  Gettysburg  Addre* 


By  Dr.  Herman  Blunt 

IT  was  97  years  after  the  de- 
livery of  Lincoln's  Gcltys- 
burg  address,  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  1960,  that  King  Ma- 
hendra  of  Nepal,  an  independ- 
ent nation  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  with  a  population  of 
11  million,  appeared  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress. 
Speaking  in  his  nalive  tongue 
for  20  minutes,  the  shy  and  im- 
passive monarch  of  the  Mount 
Everest  country,  suddenly 
quoted  from  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address. 

He  was  applauded  when  an 
aide  translated  his  remarks, 
,but  when  he  unexpectedly 
■switched  lo  English  In  assure 
his  audience  that  in  spile  of  tcn- 
jsions  and  threats,  "Govern- 
Iment  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
jple,  for  the  peopie  shall  not  per- 
ysh  from  the  earth,'  he  was 
given  thunderous  applause. 
Recited  Willi  Reverence 
Today,  105  years  alter  the 
dedication  ceremonies  at  Get- 
tysburg, Lincoln's  2'i-minute 
address  is  Mil!  quolod  and  re- 
eilerl  with  reverence  nul  only 
by  Americans,  bul  peopie  m  the 
ifarlhesl  corners  nl  the  carlh 
J  Mi'.  Lincoln  made  an  apprais- 
al of  his  address  in  willing  to 
Edward  Everett,  who  preced- 
ed him  with  a  2l.i-hour  speech 
si  the  Gettysburg  ceremonies. 
Lincoln  wrote,  "You  could  not 
have  been  excused  to  make  a 
short  address,  nor  1  a  long  one. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  little  I 
did  say  was  not  entirely  a 
failure.  There  were  passages 
in  mv  speech  which  transcend- 
ed my  expectations." 

Among  the  many  tributes 
paid  Lincoln's  address,  proba- 
bly the  mosl  eloqtionl  was  Ihe 
one  expressed  by  Everett  After 
Ihe  ceremonies.  Everetl  has- 
tened lo  write  Mi  Lincoln,  "I 
should  be  glad  if  1  could  Halter 
myself  that  I  came  as  near  to 
the  central  idea  of  the  occasion 
jin  tun  hours  of  speaking,  as 
-ivou  did  in  two  minutes.  1  want 
:'ln  congratulate  you  (or  the 
(thoughts  you  expressed  with 
jjsiich  eloquent  simplicity  and 
■.appropriateness." 
'  If  the  1863  dedication  had  tak- 
en place  in  1968.  how  would 
■newspaper  reporters  cover  the 
event? 

The  report  would,  of  course, 
lie  free  of  suspense  or  emotion- 
Mimng  qualities.  It  would  sum- 
marize the  speeches  delivered, 
emphasizing  the  address  ot  the 
"foremos,!  orator  of  the  day," 
Everett.  Perhaps  Ihe  account 
would  read  something  like  the 
following: 

Gettysburg.  Pa.  November 
20,  1363-President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  speaking  at  Ihe  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  National 
Soldiers'  cemetery  here,  yes- 
terday called  for  "a  '  new 
birth  of  freedom"  and  for 
maintenance  of  "government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people 
and  by  the  people." 

Gathered   at  the  scene  of 


The  scene  at  Gettysburg  on  November  19,  1863,  when  President  Lincoln  delivered  his  270-word  "dedicatory  remarks 


last  July's  major  battle,  more 
than  15,000  persons  heard  the 
President  urge  Americans  to 
dedicate  themselves  "to  the 
great  task  remaining  before 
us"— suppression  of  Ihe  se- 
cessionist movemrnl . 

In  a  surprisingly  brief 
address,  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
minded the  crowd  that  the 
United  Stales  has  been  "con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicat- 
ed lo  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal"  and 
that  "a  great  civil  war"  is 
now  testing  whether  a  nation 
of  those  ideals  "can  long  en- 
dure." 

Weather  Perfect 
Yesterday's  mild  fall 
weather  was  perfect  for  the 
ceremony  setting  aside  17 
acres  for  what  the  President 
called  "Ihe  dual  resting 
place"  of  the  men  who  fell  at 
Gettysburg.  Members  of  Ihe 
President's  cabinet,  gover- 
nors of  the  several  Northern 
states  which  are  financing 
the  cemetery,  military  lead- 
ers, foreign  diplomats  and 
thousands  of  people  con- 
verged on  this  village  to  hear 
the  President  and  the  main 
speaker  of  the  day,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Dr.  Everett  spoke  for  two 
hours.  He  pointed  out  the  ca- 
tastrophe that  would  have  be- 
fallen  the  Union  if  Confeder- 
ate Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had 
won  a  victory  in  his  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania  last  summer. 
And  he  recounted  the  three- 
day  battle  in  detail,  basing 
his  account  on  reports  by 
Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  com- 
mander of  the  victorious 
Army  of  Ihe  Potomac,  and 
other  Union  officers. 

Clique  Responsible 
The  former  secretary  of 
state  and  one-time  both  sena- 
tor and  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, blamed  the  current 
war  on  a  small  but  powerful 
clique  of  wealthy  Southern- 
ers 

Dr.  Everett— often  termed 


Some  Were  Quick  lo  See  That  the 
Address  Was  a  Masterpiece 

Some  newspaper  commentators  later  wrote  that  Lincoln's 
speech  at  Gettysburg  was  a  failure.  Others  recognized  it  jor 
the  masterpiece  it  was.  For  the  most  part,  anti-admmislra- 
tion  papers  attacked  the  speech  and  administration  papers 
praised  it.  Here  is  a  sampling. 

HPHE  cheek  of  every  American  must  tingle  with  shame  as  he 
reads  the  silly,  flat  and  riishwalei7  utterances  of  the  man 
who  has  to  be  pointed  out  to  intelligent  foreigners  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.— Chicago  Times 

A  perfect  gem.  Deep  in  feeling,  compact  in  thought  and 
expression. — Springjicld  tMass.)  Republican 

We  pass  over  the  silly  remarks  of  the  PresiHoni  For  the 


the  "foremost  orator  of  our 
day"— insisted  that  the  com- 
mon bonds  of  language,  reli- 
gion, history  and  ancestry  be- 
tween the  North  and  South 
are  strong  enough  lo  over- 
come any  hitferncss  brought 
about  by  the  war,  once  the 
power  of  Confederate  leaders 
is  broken. 

Devotion  Praised 
By  comparison,  the  Presi- 
dent's address  was  very  brief 
—only  a  few  moments  were 
required  for  him  to  deliver  it. 
Like  Dr.  Everett,  he  praised 
the  devotion  of  the  men  who 
died  at  Gettysburg  and  whose 
bodies  are  now  being  interred 
in  Ihe  new  cemetery.  Their 
actions  will  always  be  re- 
membered, Mr.  Lincoln  said. 
And  he  suggested  that  "we 
here  highly  resolve  thai  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain." 

Col  Ward  Hill  Lamon, 
marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  introduced  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 


The  Address 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  bn 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation  conceived  in  li 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  cr 

equal. 

Now  we  aie  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war  tc 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  ar 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  b 
field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portii 
that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  gave 
lives,  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  f 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  c. 
consecrate,_we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract  The  world 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  b 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us  the  living  rather  lo  be  dedicated  he 
the  unfinished  work  which  fhey  who  fought  here  have 
far  so  nobly  advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us  lo  be  here  dedicated  lo  Ihe 
task  remaining  before  us-thaf  Irom  these  honored 
we  lake  increased  devolion  to  that  cause  for  which 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion-that  we  here  ^ 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  tha 
nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  Ihe  people,  for  Ihe  pe 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Tuesday,  November  17,  1968 
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Lincoln  Had  Smallpox  At  Gettysburg 


It  is  not  generally  known  that,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  on  November  19,  1863, 
he  was  suffering  from  the  early 
stages  of  a  dread  disease  called  small- 
pox. After  a  very  busy  day  touring 
the  battlefield,  meeting  people,  taking 
part  in  the  cemetery  dedication  and 
attending  a  political  meeting,  the 
President  left  Gettysburg  about  7 
P.M.  on  his  special  train  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  While  enroute  home, 
he  became  ill,  and,  while  lying  down 
in  the  drawing  room  of  his  railway 
coach,  towels  were  placed  on  his  fore- 
head to  relieve  a  severe  headache.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  Lincoln  suf- 
fered from  fatigue,  but  later  his  ill- 
ness was  diagnosed  as  a  mild  case  of 
smallpox. 

The  medical  doctors  who  examined 
the  President  preferred  to  call  the  dis- 
ease varialoid,  which  is  a  mild  form 
of  smallpox  acquired  by  the  partially 
immune.  Consequently  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  not  quarantined,  but  it 
was  turned  into  a  kind  of  smallpox 
hospital,  and  White  House  staff  mem- 
bers were  advised  to  get  vaccinated  if 
they  had  not  already  done  so.  While 
the  disease  was  described  in  light 
form,  it  held  on  longer  than  was  ex- 
pected. Lincoln  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  bed,  and  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Robert  King  Stone,  his  family  physi- 
cian. The  disease  was  accompanied  by 
fever,  and  Lincoln  suffered  chiefly 
from  severe  pains  in  his  head. 

According  to  the  chronological  cal- 
endar, Lincoln  Day  by  Day,  1861-1865, 
the  President  conducted  business  as 
usual  on  November  20th,  although  he 
may  not  have  been  feeling  well.  Upon 
being  informed  that  he  suffered  a 
mild  case  of  smallpox,  he  quipped  the 
following  day  that,  "Now  I  have 
something  to  give  to  everybody."  On 
November  21st  through  November 
25th,  Lincoln,  while  up  and  down, 
carried  a  light  work  load,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  retired  early  on  the 
25th  feeling  unwell.  The  following 
day,  November  26th,  the  President 
was  confined  to  his  sick  room,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  forbidden  by  his 
physician  from  receiving  visitors  or 
interviewing  members  of  his  cabinet. 

On  November  26th,  John  Hay,  the 
President's  assistant  secretary,  made 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary,  "The 
President  is  sick  in  bed — bilious."  It 
was  on  November  27th,  that  Lincoln 


sent  a  pencilled  note  to  William  H. 
Seward  about  his  condition : 

"Hon  Secretary  of  State  I  am 
improved  but  I  cannot 
meet  the  cabinet  today 

A.  Lincoln 

Nov.  27,  1863" 
On  November  28th,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  informed  its  readers  that, 
"The  President  is  reported  to  be  much 
better  this  morning,"  The  New  York 
Herald,  on  November  30th,  reporting 
the  news  the  day  before,  carried  the 
statement  that,  "President  Lincoln  is 
much  better  to-day,  and  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  official  duties  to-morrow 
or  next  day."  Edward  Bates  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  the  "President  has  been 
sick  ever  since  Thursday  (November 
26th)."  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  De- 
cember 1st,  reported  that  (Nov.  30th), 
"Lincoln  (was)  still  confined  to  bed 
but  resumes  work  on  (his)  message  to 
Congress."  On  December  1st,  the 
Washington  Star  carried  the  news 
that  the  "President  is  steadily  recov- 
ering from  his  indisposition  and  it  is 
not  doubted  that  he  will  in  a  day  or 
two  be  equal  to  the  active  resumption 
of  his  arduous  duties."  William  E. 
Barton  in  his  book  President  Lincoln 
made  the  statement:  "Lincoln  had  to 


be  well  by  that  time,  for  on  December 
eighth  Congress  convened." 

Some  of  the  nation's  newspapers 
magnified  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Lincoln's  illness  which  prompted  the 
London  Spectator  to  speculate  on  the 
effect  of  the  war  if  the  President's 
illness  should  prove  terminal.  Accord- 
ing to  Milton  H.  Shutes,  Lincoln  And 
The  Doctors,  the  English  newspaper 
even,  "published  a  brief  description  of 
Lincoln's  successor,  Vice-President 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  closed  with 
this  contribution:  'Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  the  curious  medley  of  associations 
suggested  by  the  substitution  of  a 
Hannibal  in  the  political  patriarchate 
for  an  Abraham.'  " 

The  Collected  Works  Of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Vol.  VII,  1863-1864,  edited 
by  Roy  P.  Basler  indicates  that  Lin- 
coln wrote  twenty  letters,  orders,  tele- 
grams and  authorizations  from  No- 
vember 20th  to  December  2nd,  not  in- 
cluding the  pencilled  note  to  Seward 
dated  November  27th.  These  written 
communications  were  addressed  to 
Zachary  Chandler,  Edward  Everett, 
George  G.  Meade,  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  E.  P.  Evans,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  Green  C.  Smith,  Seth 
Eastman  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  In 


j^v,  '  &y 
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From  Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Lincoln's  letter  written  the  day  following  his  Gettysburg  Address  regarding  a 
condemned  lieutenant  by  the  name  of  King. 
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LINCOLN  LORE 


From  t/ie  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
This  interesting  little  card  was  first  published  in  facsimile  in  Lincoln  Lore. 
No.  1433,  dated  July,  1957,  page  4.  It  is  one  of  the  few  written  reference 
made  by  Lincoln  concerning  his  illness.  Other  written  references  are  to  be 
found  in  letters  to  George  Opdyke  and  others,  Dec.  2,  1863,  and  Governor 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Dec.  9,  1863. 


not  one  instance  did  Lincoln  mention 
his  illness. 

An  index  as  to  Lincoln's  condition 
during  the  period  of  his  illness  might 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  his 
correspondence. 

Nov.  20,  1863       9  messages 
Nov.  21,  1863       1  message 
Nov.  22,  1863       1  message 
Nov.  23,  1863        3  messages 
Nov.  24,  1863       2  messages 
Nov.  25,  1863        4  messages 
Nov.  26  to  Dec.  2  no  messages 
However,  during  those  days  of  seem- 
ing   inactivity,    Lincoln    may  have 
worked  on  his  Annual    Message  to 
Congress  of  December  8,  1863. 

During  the  period  of  Lincoln's  ill- 
ness, he  was  forced  to  take  action  on 
cases  of  desertion  submitted  to  him 
by  the  military  authorities.  As  these 
involved  the  death  sentence  unless 
counter-manded  by  the  President,  one 
can  understand  the  anxiety  suffered 
by  the  ailing  Lincoln.  In  dealing  with 
some  half-dozen  soldiers  involved, 
Lincoln  took  a  dim  view  of  involking 
the  death  sentence  before  a  firing 
squad,  except  in  one  instance,  Lincoln 
lost  patience  where  the  deserter  wrote 
letters  persuading  others  to  desert. 
However,  even  this  deserter  finally 
had  his  death  sentence  revoked. 

One  case,  which  must  have  annoyed 
the  sick  patient  no  end,  was  the  sen- 
tence of  the  First  Lieutenant  Edward 
King,  Company  H,  Sixty-sixth  New 
York  Infantry.  On  Friday,  November 
20th,  the  wife  of  this  sentenced  man 
secured  an  appointment  with  the 
President  in  order  that  she  might 
discuss  the  case  of  her  husband's 
court-martial.  So  intelligently  did  she 
state  her  case,  and  so  grieved  was 
this  woman  in  distress,  that  she  was 
able  to  impress  the  kindly  Lincoln  re- 
garding her  husband's  innocence.  How- 
ever, she  failed  to  give  the  President 
her  husband's  name. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Lincoln  had 


agreed  to  suspend  the  sentence  of  the 
condemned  officer  until  he  could  re- 
view the  case.  Very  likely,  he  gave 
the  wife  that  promise.  When  she  left 
the  White  House,  the  wife  gave  Lin- 
coln what  she  considered  ample  data 
pertaining  to  the  court-martial.  How- 
ever, on  examining  the  material, 
Lincoln  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
name  of  the  condemned  lieutenant.  He 
surmised  the  name  was  King.  So,  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  November, 
1863,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Major  General 
Meade  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
the  following  letter: 

"If  there  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  King  under  sentence 
to  be  shot,  please  suspend 
execution  till  further  order, 
and  send  record." 
A  further  study  of  the  document 
concerning  the  case  revealed  the  sig- 
nature of  "Mrs.  Anna  S.  King",  but 
not  the  full  name  of  the  condemned 
lieutenant.  So  much  was  Lincoln  con- 
cerned with  this  trying  problem  that 
he  wrote  a  second  letter  on  the  same 
day  to  General  Meade  as  follows: 
"An  intelligent  woman  in  deep 
distress  called  this  morning, 
saying  her  husband,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  to  be  shot  next 
Monday  for  desertion,  and 
putting  a  letter  in  my  hand, 
upon  which  I  relied  for 
particulars,  she  left 
without  mentioning  a  name  or 
other  particulars  by  which  to 
identify  the  case. 
"On  opening  the  letter  I  found 
it  equally  vague,  having  nothing 
to  identify  by  except  her  own 
signature,  which  seems  to  be 
Mrs.  Anna  S.  King!  I  could  not 
again  find  her.  If  you  have 
a  case  which  you  shall  think 
is  probably  the  one  intended, 
please  apply  my  dispatch  of  this 
morning  to  it." 

The  ensuing  correspondence  of  Gen- 


eral Meade  regarding  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward King  is  unknown.  However,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment on  the  Dry  Tortugas,  May  13, 
1864.  An  interesting  postscript  to  this 
affair  revealed,  through  correspond- 
ence from  Lincoln's  secretaries,  John 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay  to  Joseph  Holt, 
Judge  Advocate  General,  how  Mrs. 
King  was  swindled  by  "An  officer  who 
gave  his  name  as  Captain  Parker  Co. 
M.  12th  Pa  Cavalary,  who  promised 
for  $300  to  get  her  husband  pardoned 
— claimed  to  know  you,  &  got  all  the 
money  the  poor  creature  had." 

One  anxiety  the  sick  President  was 
spared  was  the  recovery  of  his  son, 
Tad,  who  may  also  have  suffered  from 
the  same  light  form  of  smallpox. 
However,  some  doctors  diagnosed  the 
illness  as  scarlatina.  On  November 
20th,  Lincoln  wrote  Edward  Everett, 
and  among  other  things,  revealed  that, 
"Our  sick  boy,  for  whom  you  kindly 
inquire,  we  hope  is  past  the  worst." 
The  Washington  Star,  November  28th, 
reported  that,  "The  President's  young- 
est son,  who  has  been  sick  for  some 
time  past  with  scarlatina,  was  much 
better  today." 

Now  that  both  the  President  and 
Tad  were  well  on  the  way  to  complete 
recovery  in  early  December,  the  First 
Lady,  went  on  a  four  day  trip.  The 
press,  however,  continued  to  report  on 
the  President's  health.  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  Dec.  11th,  stated  that,  "Lin- 
coln's health  much  improved;  he  sees 
visitors  with  special  business."  The 
Washington  Chronicle  (Dec.  11)  re- 
ported that,  "President  Lincoln,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  is  now  convales- 
cent, and  yesterday  passed  several 
hours  in  the  transaction  of  official 
business."  It  appears,  however,  that 
on  December  J  2th,  Lincoln  suffered  a 
setback.  Orville  H.  Browning  re- 
corded in  his  diary  the  following 
entry,  "President  sees  no  callers  to- 
day because  of  illness."  On  December 
15th,  the  Washington  Star  reported 
that,  "The  President  this  morning  was 
able  to  be  in  his  office  and  attend 
to  business." 

Meanwhile,  the  Capitol  City  con- 
tinued to  fear  the  smallpox  scourge. 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  a  Harvard 
student,  proposed  to  bring  some 
friends  to  Washington  for  a  White 
House  visit,  but  the  President  on 
January  19,  1864,  telegraphed  his  son 
that,  "There  is  a  good  deal  of  small- 
pox here.  Your  friends  must  judge 
for  themselves  whether  they  aught  to 
come  or  not."  Apparently  the  de- 
cision Robert's  young  friends  made 
was  to  accept  the  invitation,  because 
a  telegram  from  Robert,  then  in 
Washington,  to  Fred  P.  Anderson,  at 
the  Astor  House  in  New  York  City, 
dated  January  24,  1864,  conveys  this 
message:  "Bring  Robeson  along  with 
you — Come  tomorrow."  At  the  bottom 
of  the  telegram,  there  is  a  typical 
fatherly  endorsement,  "Charge  to  me 
A.  Lincoln,"  written  in  his  well  known 
hand. 


Frederick  Owen,  a  retired  evsngdist 
and  biblical  scholar  in  Colorado 
Springs,  says  he  has  found  evidence 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  became  a  prac- 
ticing Christian  after  giving  the  Gettys-  ■ 
tore  Address.  Mr.  Owen,  in  a  new 
book,  "A  Heart  That  Yearned  for  God," 
quotes  Lincoln  as  telling  friends  after 
«  visit  to  Gettysburg:  "when  I  buried 
siv  son,  I  was  not  a  Christian.  But 
when  I  went  t©  Gettysburg  and  saw 
the  graves  of  thousands  of  cur  soldiers, 

',         77w  consecrated  my  ^e 

I  ,hen  and  mere _  conw  _  . 

U  Christ.  "Many              J  Uevef> 

lasted  that  Lincoln  js  f  par. 

cal  career.  ^  I 


20th  Century 
intrudes  on 
Gettysburg 
memorial 


By  .JILL  LAWRENCE 

ARflorinipd  Prens  Writer 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  -  Where 
Hancock's  men  awaited  Pickett's 
Charge,  Civil  War  cannons  are  inter- 
spersed with  plastic  trash  can*  A 
307 -foot  steel  tower  looms  over  the 
cemetery,  and  fast  food  restaurants 
border  the  battlefield. 

There's  no  question  that  Gettys- 
burg, where  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
staged  the  Confederacy's  most  am- 
bitious and  heartbreaking  battle,  is 
of  the  20th  century. 

"It's  not  wilderness  anymore," 
says  David  Eisenhower,  grandson  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
whose  farm  now  vies  with  the  battle- 
field as  a  tourist  attract  inn 

"It  was  a  really  stowaway  place 
when  he  found  it,"  the  younger  Ei- 
senhower comments  on  an  oral  his- 
tory lape.  "Gettysburg  was  inacces- 
sible. It  was  a  well-known 
battlefield,  but  it  hadn't  been  devel- 
oped the  way  it  is  now." 

He  mentions  a  housing  subdivi- 
sion, a  four-lane  highway.  "The 
whole  place  has  assumed  a  different 
character." 

Each  year,  seme  1 .5  million  people 
relive  the  pivotal  three-day  battle 
that  prompted  President  Lincoln  to 
personally  visit  this  small  farming 
community  in  southern  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  town  started  to  mushroom  af- 
ter World  War  II.  But  not  until  19R3, 
the  battle  centennial,  was  there  real 
concern  that  Gettysburg  might  be 
losing  its  Civil  War  flavor. 

For  years  the  town  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  been  labor- 
ing over  master  plans  and  blueprints 
yet  to  be  completed,  Meanwhile, 
planners  and  history  buffs  have  of 
fered  their  views  in  nearly  a  dozen 
reports,  studies  and  proposals  over 
the  past  decade. 

One  consultant  envisioned  a  19th 
century  Williamsburg.  Another 
warned  of  a  "voracious  ent  repreneu- 


rial  response"  to  tourism  that  could 
destroy  the  town's  reason  for  being. 
Gettysburg  today  embodies  parts  of 
each  vision. 

Rolling  fields  arid  gaudy  bill 
boards  line  the  approach  roads  to 
Gettysburg.  The  sprawling  16,000- 
acre  battlefield  contains  a  conspicu- 
ously modern,  round,  concrete  Cy- 
clorama  building  along  with  20  Civil 
War  era  barns  Downtown,  restored 
1 9th  century  buildings  sit  beside 
modern  retail  outlets. 

The  battle  that  killed  more  sol- 
diers than  any  other  on  North  Amer 
ican  soil  has  given  rise  to  the  park 
complex,  with  its  Visitors  Center, 
Electric  Map  and  Cyclorama  re-en- 
art  men  t  of  Pickett's  Charge,  plus 
five  privately  owned  Civil  War  mu- 
seums, a  controversial  tower  that  re- 
traces the  battle,  the  Land  of  Little 
Horaea  ("Home  of  Kristina,  star  of 
National  TV"),  the  Prince  of  Peace 
Museum  and  fast  food  franchises  too 
numerous  to  count. 

The  sight  of  Hardee's,  Elbv's,  Mc- 
Donald's, Howard  Johnson's  and 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  all 
crammed  into  a  strip  next  to  the  Vis- 
itors Center,  is  a  shock  to  the  visitor 
expecting  the  brick  sidewalks,  dirt 


roads  and  gas  lamps  of  t  he  1860s. 

Around  the  square  that,  in  Civil 
War  times,  served  as  an  open  air 
market  for  local  farmers,  several 
buildings  have  been  restored. 

But  these  reminders  of  the  past 
exist  amid  overhead  utility  lines, 
rooftop  television  antennas,  street- 
side  parking  meters  and  constant 
traffic  congestion, 

"We've  got  room  for  im- 
provement," acknowledges  Andrew- 
Larson,  chairman  of  the  Gettysburg 
Planning  Board  and  operator  of  the 
Quality  Inn,  "To  some  degree,  the 
visitor  is  disappointed  in  downtown 
Gettysburg.  It  probably  doesn't 
come  up  to  his  expectations." 

Town  officials  have  developed  a 
comprehensive  borough  plan  but. 
according  to  Larson,  it  makes  only 
one  suggestion  on  furthering  down- 
town restoration:  another  study. 

Nevertheless,  the  rash  of  warnings 
and  ad  vice  -  plus  a  bit  t  er  court  bat- 
tle over  the  307-foot  tower  that  now 
hovers  over  the  scene  nf  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  —  have  not 
gone  unheeded 

The  tower,  with  taped  dialogue, 
maps  and  a  'MM  1-degree  view  of  the 
battlefield,  opened  in  1974  despite 
three  year;  of  state  and  federal  liti- 


gation to  block  it. 

Its  owner,  Maryland  builder 
Thomas  Ottenstein,  called  the 
mushroom -like  structure  "a  class- 
room in  the  sky"  and  fought  a  sec- 
ond court  battle  to  exempt  the  fa- 
cility, as  educational,  from  a  local 
amusement  tax.  He  lost.  A  Civil  War 
expert  at  the  second  trial  contended 
its  battle  re-creation  is  more  confus 
ing  than  educational. 

The  tower  underscores  the  tragil 
ity  of  Gettysburg's  landscape  and 
prompted  passage  of  zoning  and  sign 
ordinances.  Officials  also  designated 
a  downtown  historic  district  and  set 
up  an  Architectural  Review  Board  to 
enforce  it.  And  private  citizens 
founded  Historic  Gettysburg  Ad 
ams  County,  an  organization  which 
helps  individuals  restore  buildings 

Two  major  proposals  —  putting 
utility  lines  underground  and  con- 
t  ructing  a  highway  bypass  around 
(he  t own  —  are  beyond  the  bo 
rough's  control  and  await  money  to 
pay  for  them. 

The  Park  Service,  which  has 
struggled  for  13  years  over  a  man 
agement  plan  for  the  battlefield, 
cemelery  and  Eisenhower  farm,  is 
also  in  the  grip  of  the  funding 
crunch. 

The  initial  draft  of  I  he  Park  Serv 
ice  plan,  an  ambitious  document 
that  projected  eight  million  Gettys- 
burg visitors  a  year,  proposed  a  new 
Visitors  Center  located  on  the  new 
highway  bypass. 

But  the  bypass  wasn't  built,  the 
visitor  count  hasn't  soared,  and  cur 
rent  federal  attitudes  do  not  bode 
well  for  major  new  expenditures. 

So  the  plan  now  focuses  on  more 
modest  goals  such  as  removing  non 
historic  roads,  restoring  farmhouses, 
screening  out  utility  lines  and  devel 
opment  with  vegetation,  and  making 
sure  woods  and  fields  are  in  the  right 
places,  according  to  park  planner 
Sandra  Hauptman. 
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Equality  Spelled  Out  on  Beta  Bridge 

*  Equality  Spelled  Out  on  Beta  Bridge 

Lindsay  Puccio 


September  14.  2005 

Racial  messages  and  hurtful  comments  are  what  caused  the  tension  on  Grounds.  This  has 
,;'"/\\  •  K    Y        v       "'      sparked  students  and  faculty  to  spread  the  meaning  of  equality. 

1|        \      \  *    \  "Four  score  and  seven  years  ago"  are  the  words  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  142  years  ago 

\  before  he  gave  his  speech  on  the  battlefield.  Now,  UVa  is  using  his  words  to  fight  their  own 

battle,  a  battle  against  racism. 

"There  have  been  some  not  so  nice  messages  written  on  Beta  Bridge  that  implies  certain  lack  of  tolerance,  disdain,  even  hatred,  so  I 
think  this  is  a  way  of  saying  hey  let's  read  Lincoln  again,"  said  Sanda  lliescu,  a  UVa  Art  and  Architecture  Professor. 

271  UVa  students  and  community  members  painted  every  word  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  on  the  Beta  Bridge  wall  to  serve  one 
purpose. 

"Equality  and  tolerance,"  said  lliescu. 

"It  has  the  idea  of  reconciliation  of  the  issues  that  sometimes  aren't  discussed  as  much,"  added  Danny  Silverman,  a  UVa  student. 

"It's  a  good  opportunity  to  let  everyone  know  what's  on  our  minds  and  try  and  get  back  to  normal,  we  don't  want  to  focus  on  the 
negative,"  said  Jesse  Wetzel,  another  UVa  student. 

That  negativity  is  what  is  encouraging  students  to  take  a  stand.  "I  think  it's  great  that  everyone  is  standing  together  and  saying  they 
won't  tolerate  it,"  said  Elizabeth  Tran. 

"It's  getting  the  ball  rolling,"  said  Lindsay  Mott. 

lliescu  is  hoping  it  will  catch  on.  As  people  walk  across  Beta  Bridge  everyday  she  hopes  they'll  remember  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Over  the  years  the  wall  has  symbolized  the  community,  with  birthday  celebrations  and  even  marriage  proposals  but  now  UVa  students 
want  to  send  another  message  that  enough  is  enough. 


Find  this  article  at: 

http://www.charlottesvillenewsplex.tv/news/headlines/1852042.html 
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Retraction  for  our  1863  editorial  calling  Gettysburg 
Address  fsilly  remarks':  Editorial 


(Matt  Zencey) 


The  day  our  p  redecess  o  r  s,  pub  1 1  s  hedjh  e 
editorial  panning  Lincoln's  Getty sBurg 'address*? 


By  Patriot-News  Editorial  Board 

on  November  14,  2013  at  11:01  AM,  updated  November  15,  2013  at  10:08  AM 


The  Patriot  &  Union  devoted  all 
of  one  paragraph  to  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address:  "We  pass 
over  the  silly  remarks  of  the 
President  For  the  credit  of  the 
nation  we  are  willing  that  the 
veil  of  oblivion  shall  be  dropped 
over  them,  and  that  they  shall 
be  no  more  repeated  or 
thought  of."  (Matt  Zencey) 


d*nt.  F&r  the  credit  of  the  fe&Soa  tie 
Iv^at  tte%e«T#tiry  of 


I  Sfe  irrepreBiifeS  coDSwt ;  iJj^^^^fe-.^BS^e 
I  field  aodt  burial  ground  of  Gett$lmr^ini 


Seven  score  and  ten  years  ago,  the  forefathers  of  this  media  institution  brought  forth  to  its 
audience  a  judgment  so  flawed,  so  tainted  by  hubris,  so  lacking  in  the  perspective  history  would 
bring,  that  it  cannot  remain  unaddressed  in  our  archives. 

We  write  today  in  reconsideration  of  "The  Gettysburg  Address,"  delivered  by  then-President 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  conflict  seen  on  American  soil.  Our  predecessors, 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  partisanship,  or  of  strong  drink,  as  was  common  in  the  profession  at 
the  time,  called  President  Lincoln's  words  "silly  remarks,"  deserving  "a  veil  of  oblivion,"  apparently 
believing  it  an  indifferent  and  altogether  ordinary  message,  unremarkable  in  eloquence  and 
uninspiring  in  its  brevity. 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  we  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  No  mere  utterance,  then  or  now, 
could  do  justice  to  the  soaring  heights  of  language  Mr.  Lincoln  reached  that  day.  By  today's  words 
alone,  we  cannot  exalt,  we  cannot  hallow,  we  cannot  venerate  this  sacred  text,  for  a  grateful 
nation  long  ago  came  to  view  those  words  with  reverence,  without  guidance  from  this  chagrined 
member  of  the  mainstream  media. 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  our  emendation  of  this  institution's  record  -  but  we 
must  do  as  conscience  demands: 

In  the  editorial  about  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  speech  delivered  Nov.  19, 1863,  in  Gettysburg,  the 
Patriot  &  Union  failed  to  recognize  its  momentous  importance,  timeless  eloquence,  and  lasting 
significance.  The  Patriot-News  regrets  the  error. 

http://www.pennlive.eom/opinion/index.ssf/2013/11/a_patriot-news_editorial_retraction_the_gettysburg_address.h 


Patriot  &  Union  |  Tuesday,  Nov.  24,  1863  |  Editorial 

A  Voice  from  the  Dead 

We  have  read  the  oration  of  Mr.  Everett.  We  have  read  the  little  speeches 
of  President  Lincoln,  as  reported  for  and  published  in  his  party  press,  and 
we  have  read  the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
all  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  dedicating  the  National  Cemetery,  a  plot  of 
ground  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  who  fell  at  Gettysburg  in  the 
memorable  strife  which  occurred  there  between  the  forces  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy  of  seceded  States. 

To  say  of  Mr.  Everett's  oration  that  it  rose  to  the  height  which  the  occasion 
demanded,  or  to  say  of  the  President's  remarks  that  they  fell  below  our 
expectations,  would  be  alike  false.  Neither  the  orator  nor  the  jester 
surprised  or  deceived  us.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Everett's  failings  he  does 
not  lack  sense  -  whatever  may  be  the  President's  virtues,  he  does  not 
possess  sense.  Mr.  Everett  failed  as  an  orator,  because  the  occasion  was  a 
mockery,  and  he  knew  it,  and  the  President  succeeded,  because  he  acted 
naturally,  without  sense  and  without  constraint,  in  a  panorama  which  was 
gotten  up  more  for  his  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  his  party  than  for  the  glory 
of  the  nation  and  the  honor  of  the  dead. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that  the  thousands  who  went  there  went  as 
mourners,  to  view  the  burial  place  of  their  dead,  to  consecrate,  so  far  as 
human  agency  could,  the  ground  in  which  the  slain  heroes  of  the  nation, 
standing  in  relationship  to  them  of  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or 
connected  by  even  remoter  ties  of  marriage  or  consanguinity,  were  to  be 
interred.  To  them  the  occasion  was  solemn;  with  them  the  motive  was 
honest,  earnest  and  honorable.  But  how  was  it  with  the  chief  actors  in  the 
pageant,  who  had  no  dead  buried,  or  to  be  buried  there;  from  none  of  whose 
loins  had  sprung  a  solitary  hero,  living  or  dead,  of  this  war  which  was 
begotten  of  their  fanaticism  and  has  been  ruled  by  their  whims? 

They  stood  there,  upon  that  ground,  not  with  hearts  stricken  with  grief  or 
elated  by  ideas  of  true  glory,  but  coldly  calculating  the  political  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  dedication. 

We  will  not  include  in  this  category  of  heartless  men  the  orator  of  the  day; 
but  evidently  he  was  paralyzed  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  unfeeling,  mercenary  men,  ready  to  sacrifice  their  country  and  the 
liberties  of  their  countrymen  for  the  base  purpose  of  retaining  power  and 


accumulating  wealth.  Hi  oration  was  therefore  cold,  insipid,  unworthy  the 
occasion  and  the  man. 

We  pass  over  the  silly  remarks  of  the  President.  For  the  credit  of  the  nation 
we  are  willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion  shall  "be  dropped  over  them  and  that 
they  shall  he  no  more  repeated  or  thought  of. 

But  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  man  of  note.  He  it  was  who  first  fulminated 
the  doctrine  of  the  irrepressible  conflict;  and  on  the  battle  field  and  burial 
ground  of  Gettysburg  he  did  not  hesitate  to  re-open  the  bleeding  wound, 
and  proclaim  anew  the  fearful  doctrine  that  we  are  fighting  all  these  bloody 
battles,  which  have  drenched  our  land  in  gore,  to  upset  the  Constitution, 
emancipate  the  negro  and  bind  the  white  man  in  the  chains  of  despotism. 

On  that  ground  which  should  have  been  sacred  from  the  pollution  of 
politics,  even  the  highest  magnate  in  the  land,  next  to  the  President 
himself,  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  political  policy  and  fixed  purpose 
of  the  administration;  a  policy  which  if  adhered  to  will  require  more  ground 
than  Gettysburg  to  hold  our  dead,  and  which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
nation.  The  dead  of  Gettysburg  will  speak  from  their  tombs;  they  will  raise 
their  voices  against  this  great  wickedness  and  implore  our  rulers  to 
discard  from  their  councils  the  folly  which  is  destroying  us,  and  return  to 
the  wise  doctrines  of  the  Fathers,  to  the  pleadings  of  Christianity,  to  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  which  can  alone  save  us.  Let  our  rulers 
hearken  to  the  dead,  if  they  will  not  to  the  living  -  for  from  every  tomb 
which  covers  a  dead  soldier,  if  they  listen  attentively  they  will  hear  a 
solemn  sound  invoking  them  to  renounce  partisanship  for  patriotism,  and 
to  save  the  country  from  the  misery  and  desolation  which,  under  their 
present  policy,  is  inevitable. 


to  hundreds  ot  other: 

Frankly  surprised  and  a 
trifle  embarrassed  a'  hi*  ac- 
ceptance, the  hoard  of  commis- 
sioners representing  the  1 
union  states  which  had  joined 
to  purchase  the  cemetery  land 
quieklv  followed  up  with  a 
more  personal  invitation  in 
which  thev  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  "a  few  arpropn- 
„te  remarks"  aficr  the  Everett 

Clark  E.  Can-  or  Galesbure. 
the  Illinois  member  of  the 
board,  recalled  later  the  deci- 
sion to  a,k  the  President  to 
sav  ,  frvV  words  came  dcll- 
nit'ely  "as  an  afterthought." 

C  0  N  TRAP  Y  to  persist- 
ent legend,  most  historians 
doubt  that  Lincoln  jotted  his 
speech  down  on  the  hack  of  an 
envelope  aboard  the  train  to 
Gettysburg.  He  probahlv  brgan 
work  on  it  at  the  While  House 
on  Tnesdav  morning.  Nov.  17, 
two  davs  before  it  was  to  he 
delivered,  writing  al  least  the 
firsl  pace  or  ii  on  executive 
mansion  stationery. 

Concentration  must  have 
been  difficult.  The  President 
had  a  groat  deal  on  his  mind. 
The  war  in  the  west  was  going 
badly  A  budget  message  was 
impending  before  Congress, 
and  he  had  put  it  aside  to  sort 
out  his  Gettysburg  thoughts. 
His  pililical  fortunes  were 
then  at  such  a  low  ehb  thai 
one  of  his  own  cablncl  mem- 
bci'S    Sccretarv  of  the  Treas- 


OHIO  RALLY 


It  was  raining  heavily  as 
the  President  hoarded  the  spe- 
cial four-car  train.  Besides  Se- 
ward he  was  accompanied  by 
Secretary  of  Interior  John  P. 
Usher  '  Postmaster  General 
Montgomery  Blair,  his  two  per- 
sonal secretaries,  John  Niro- 
lay  and  John  Hay.  the  Italian 
and  French  ministers,  and  a 
number  of  congressmen,  Army 
offirers  and  newspaper  re- 
porters 

As  the  train  pulled  out.  a 
little  girl  passed  up  some 
flowers  to  the  President.  He 
leaned  out  the  window  to  kiss 
her,  saying,  "you  are  a  little 
rosebud"  yourself." 

AT  BALTIMORE  the  cars 
were  drawn  by  horses  over  the 
tracks  of  the  North  Central 
railroad  and  a  baggage  car 
filted  out  as  n  diner  was 
added.  There  was  another 
switch  over  at  Hanover  Junc- 
tion to  the  tracks  of  the  Get- 
tysburg Hanover  railroad, 
and  Lincoln  was  called  to  the 
rear  platform  to  greet  a  small 
crowd  gathered  at  the  station. 
"Well."  he  smiled,  "you  have 
seen  me.  and  according  to  the 
general  experience  you  have 
seen  less  than  you  expected  to 
see."  The  crowd  cheered. 


Speech  Rewritten 

After  dining  with  Everett, 
Gov.  Andrew  Curtin  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  dignitaries 
in  the  Wills  home,  the  Presi- 


cried  an  impertinent  voice;  i 
TO    WHICH    Lincoln    good  I 
naturedlv   retorted,   "it  very  | 
often   happens   that   the   on  y 
wav  to  help  it  is  to  say  noth- 
ing at  all.  Believing  this  is  my 
present  condition  this  evening. 
I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  from 
addressing  you  further." 

Afler  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing Lincoln  rewrote  the  speech 
again  while  waiting  for  the 
procession  to  start  toward  the 
battlefield.  Gettysburg,  a  town 
of  2  100  had  swelled  to  more 
than  15  000  with  more  visitors 
arriving  hourly  by  foot  and 
carriage  and  by  special  trains 
from  Washington.  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 

More  than  an  hour  late  in  get- 
ting started,  the  procession 
finallv  moved  up  Baltimore 
street  under  a  cloudless  sky 
in  perfect  52  degree  Indian 
summer  weather. 

DURING  THE  long  wait, 
Lincoln  was  handed  up  a  tele- 
gram from  Stanton  containing 
some  good  news.  Burnside  was 
safe  though  still  threatened  at 
Knoxville.  Grant  had  started  a 
big  battle  at  Chattanooga  and. 
best  of  all.  "Mrs.  Lincoln  re- 
ports vour  son  s  health  is  a 
great  deal  better  and  he  will 
be  out  today." 


Everett  Speaks 

Benjamin  French,  officer  in 
charge  of  public  buildings  in 


Lawyer  Delivered 
Own  Gettysburg  Address 


A  third  Gettysburg  address. 

delivered  in  the  evening  afler 
the  lew  solemn  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  golden 
nralnrv  of  Edward  Everett  had 
consecrated  that  battlefield 
cemetery,  is  a  neglected  foot- 
note to  sistory. 

Yet  it  is  a  footnote  ot  spe- 
cial interest  to  Daytonians.  The 
speaker  was  Charles  Anderson, 
a  former  Daytonian  who  was 
then  on  Nov.  19,  1S63,  lieuten- 
ant governor-elect  and  later  to 
serve  briefly  as  Ohio's  gover- 
nor. 

Earl  W  Wiley,  '  professor 
emeritus  of  the  Ohio  Slate  uni- 
versity, this  week  called  atten- 
tion to  the  little  known  event 
on  the  eve  ot  the  observance 
of  the  centenary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  National  Soldiers 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg. 

TN  THE  IH1SK  of  evening. 
Ifio'  vears  ago  Tuesday,  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  i  u- 
lage  ot  Gettysburg  was  packed 
with  an  enthusiastic  delegation 
from  Ohio-oKice  holders  leg- 
islalors  and  their  guests,  Wiley 
said. 

The  election,  earlier  in  the 
tnonlll  had  gone  to  Lincoln 
in  spile  of  heavy  Peaee  Dcmo- 
cral  opposition.  The  success  or 

Covernor-elerl    John  Brough 

,,'nd  the  Hrpllbliean  ticket  was 
said  "i  have  "saved  I  he  na- 
tion." 

The  listeners  were  keyed  up 
Tor  an  evening  of  patriotic  and 
political  eloquence.  Their  hero, 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  had  spoken  a  few 
words  at  the  cemetery  earlier 
in  Ihe  day,  was  seated  in  one 
of  the  pews,  alone  with  his 
secretary  of  stale.  William  H. 
Seward. 

OHIO'S  GOV.  David  Tod, 
calling  the  meeting  to  order, 
stressed  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  demonstration  «f  Ohio  s 
appreciation  and  sympathy  for 
Ihe  sorrowing  families  of  those 
slain  al  Gettysburg. 

Former  Gov,  William  Denni- 
son  later  In  he  in  Lincoln's 
cabinet,  then  look  the  chair, 
II  was  in  effect,  an  Ohio  polit- 
ical rally  on  Pennsylvania  soil. 

Col.  Anderson's  speech  was 
an  echo  of  those  that  had 
stirred  the  Ohio  voters  a  few 
weeks  before   lie  honored  the 


who  had  turned  hark 
toe's  invading  forces.  He 
chilled  political  demagogues. 
North  and  South,  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  war  lie  rejected 
the  very  thought  or  a  com- 
promised peace. 

HIS  PERORATION  ("to- 
tremendous  applause")  was 
that,  come  what  may,  the 
Union,  as  founded  by  the  fa- 
thers of  Revolutionary'  days, 
must  be  preserved  inviolate. 

Anderson  enjoyed  a  magnifi- 
cent moment  at  Gettysburg. 
What  he  said  that  evening 
complemented  in  brassy  tones 
what  Everett  and  Lincoln  had 
in  the  afternoon  said  more 
gently. 

Charles  Anderson  was  a 
Euokeve  only  by  adoption.  He 
was  born  1o  a  distinguished 
Kentucky  family  at  Soldier's 
Retreat,  near  Louisville,  in 
1814. 

HIS  FATHER  was  an  aide- 


de-camp     to     Lafayette  His 
brother,  Robert,  was  the  Maj.  j 
Anderson  who  gained  fame  by  | 
commanding   Fort    Sumter  in 
April,  1961. 

The  eloquent  lieulenant  gov- 
ernor was  graduated  from  Mi- 
ami university  at  Oxford  in 
1fttt  read  law  in  Louisville, 
and 'moved  to  Dayton  to  prac- 
tice law. 

He  went  to  Texas  but  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  93rd 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Wounds  received  in  the  battle 
of  Stones  River,  Pec.  31,  18(52, 
kept  him  from  further  active 
military  duty,  but  he  was  able 
to  plunge  into  political  battles 
as  hitler  if  not  as  bloody. 

Anderson  served  as  lieuten- 
ant governor  in  ISM  and  lWa. 
On  the  death  ot  Gov.  Brough 
he  became  governor,  serving 
from  Aug.  29,  1SG5  to  Jan.  8. 
1806. 


CIVIL  WAR  NEWSPAPERS 
PRAISED,  SCORNED  TALK 


Press  reaction  I"  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Addrei 
r  ihe  most  part,  anti-administration  papers 
ceeh  and  administration  papers  praised  it. 


:  mixed, 
i eked  Ihe 


lie 


'  is  a 


sampling: 


"TI1F  CHEEK  of  everv  American  must  tingle  will,  shame 
„s  he  "ads  Ihe  sdly.  flat  and  dishwatcry  utteran res  of  t he  man 
who  has  to  he  pointed  out  to  intelligent  foreigners  as  the  Pics, 
dent  of  the  United  Slates."-The  Chicago  Times. 

"A  perfect  gem.  Deep  in  feeling,  compact  in  thought  and 
expression/'-The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

"We  pass  over  the  silly  remarks  of  the  President  For -the 
credit  of  hie  nation  we  are  willing  that  the  ved  of  oblivion  shall 
he  dropped  over  them  and  they  shaU  no  more  h  -  repeated 
thought  of."-The  Harrishurg  (Pa.)  Patriot  &  Union. 

-The  dedicatory  remarks  of  President  Lincoln  will  live 
among  the  annals  of  man."-The  Chicago  Tribune. 

"THE  CEREMONY  was  rendered  ludicrous  by  some  of  the 
samel  "  lha  Poor  President  Lincoln.  Anything, more  dull  and 
commonplace  it  would  no,  he  easy  lo  produce.  -The  London 

-•Warm  earnest,  unaffected  and  touching.  Thousands  who 
would  n':r  read  the  long  elaborate  oration ^  Mr.  Eve£  * 
read  the  President's  few  words,  and  not  man    «•  '.?" 
"moistening  of  the  eye  and  a  swelling  of  the  heart.  -  The  Phila 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin, 

-What  could  be  more  ^^p^m^r 
Inc  than  lb"  few  words       thr»  Fi-psiciem. 
Journal. 


